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OYAL COLOSSEUM. — PARIS. — In| 


addition to the numerous attractions of this esta- 


blishment, now exhibiting (Day and Evening), a new! 


GRAND PANORAMA of PARIS by MOONLIGAT, as 
seen from a hailoon suspended over the Gardens of the 
Tuileries, comprising 46,000 square feet, produced under 


the direction of Mr. William Bradwell, and painted by Mr. | 


Danson, in which all the localities of the LATE INSUR- 
RECTION can be distinctly traced. 


ing. Admission, 2s.; 
Caverns, Is. 


oe E, NAPLES, 
GENOA, MANTUA, VERONA, and VENICE.— 
are all described fully and faithfully in *‘ Mr. BUCKING. 





HAM’S RECENT TOUR IN ITALY,’’ which includes | 


also a Visit to Herculaneum and Pompeii, an Interview with 
Pope Pius the Ninth, and other remarkable personages. 


Published by Peter Jackson (late Fisher and Co.), London, | 


in two handsome octavo volumes, with twelve quarto steel 
engravings of the principal cities visited. 
in cloth and lettered. 


London. 





Now ready, price One Shilling and Sixpence, or free by post 
Two Shillings,fembellished with two superb Engravings, 


OND’S HISTORY of GLOUCESTER, 


and Descriptive Account of the same City and its | 


Suburbs. 
Containing a faithful record of all the remarkable events 
connected with the ancient City of Gloucester from the 


earliest period to the present time. To which is added an | 


Historical and Descriptive Account of the Abbey of St. Peter 
—The far-famed magnificent,;Cathedral and other sacred 
structures, past and present—Public Buildings—Institu- 
tions—The Saline Chalybeate Spa—The Port—Railways— 
its various streets, and every other object that is worthy of 
notice : thus imparting to it the advantage of being, as well 
as an interesting i a ¢ lete guide for the 
visitor, 
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Gloucester: F, Bond, 33, Eastgate-street. 
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Open from 10 till 6, | 
and from 7 till 11. Music from 2 till 5, and during the even- | 
i Children and Schools half-price. 


FLORENCE, | 


Price 28s, bound | 
Orders received by all Booksellers ; | 
or by the Author, at No, 4, Park-place, Regent’s-park, | 


price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
4{PITOME of the HISTORY of EUROPE, 


_4 from the Commencement of the French Revolution 


| In a few days will be published, in one volume post 8vo. 


3} in 1789 to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. 


Compiled under the direction of and revised by ARCHI- 
BALD ALISON, Fsq. Author of the ‘* History of Europe.”’ 
For the use of Schools and Young Persons. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW WORK, NOW READY.—SECOND SERIES, _ 
RANCE, PIEDMONT, LOMBARDY, 
the TYROL, and BAVARIA. A Second Autumal 


By J. S. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 
In Two handsome octavo Volumes, with Twelve quarto 
Steel Engravings, containing views of some of the principal 
cities visited, Bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 28s. 
Peter Jackson (late Fisher, Son, and Co.), London ; and 
all Booksellers. 


Nearly ready, 
HE ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE 
ACTS, with Introduction, I'lustrative Notes, and 
copious Index. 

By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Barrister-at-Law 
Author of the ‘‘New Magistrates’ and Parish Officers’ 
Law.’’ the ‘‘ Practice of Summary Convictions,’’ &c. 

These Statutes, which came into operation on the 2nd of 


October, are the Code which will henceforth regulate the | 
| 


entire Proceedings before Magistrates, and therefore will be 

| in hourly requisition by all Attorneys and Magistrates. 
Mr. Saunders’ edition is in the press, and will be issued 
immediately on their receiving the Royal assent, and copies 
will be despatched bv the earliest post afterwards, post paid, 
to any Magistrate or Attorney, by transmitting an order for 
it to the Publisher immediately. Price 5s, 6d. hoards; 


7s. half-bound ; 8s. bound in law calf, or circuit binding; | 


and Qs. interleaved. Orders should state which of them is 
desired. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


RAILWAYS. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. with a Map. 

HE COMMERCIAL CONSEQUENCES 
of the MIXED GAUGE on our RAILWAY SYs- 





| TEM. 

By SAMUEL SIDNEY, 
| Author of “‘ The History and Prospects of the Railway 
| System,” &c. 

} Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


~~ Just published, 


HE LAW and PRACTICE 
COUNTY COURTS, including all the Rules and new 


now used in the Courts and by the Officers. By EDWARD 
Courts Curonicue.” The first volume will contain— 
Book I.—The Courts, 
Book II,—The Officers. 
Cap. 1. The Judge. 
Cap. 2. The Treasurer. 
Cap. 3. The Clerk. 
Cap. 4. The High Bailiff. 
Cap. 5. The Officers generally. 
Book I1J.—The Sheriffs’ Court of the City of London. 
Book 1V.—The Jurisdiction. 
Cap. 1. As to Locality. 
Cap. 2. As to the Subject-matter. 
Cap. 3. As to the Parties. 
Cap. 4. As to Proceedings. 
Cap. 5. As to the Officers, 
Cap. 6. As to the Profession. 
Cap. 7. As to the Public. 
Book V.—Appeal to the Superior Courts. 
. 1. Mandamus. 
. 2. Prohibition. 
. 3. Certiorari. 
ap. 4, Suggestion. 

An Appendix will contain a complete Alphabetical List of 
| all the Parishes, Places, Chapelries, &c. in every County in 
| England and Wales, with its distance from the Court Town, 
} and the names and addresses of the Officers of all the 
| Courts. 

This volume, which will contain upwards of 700 pages, 
will be sold at the following prices :—Boards, 15s.; half- 
| bound, 17s.; bound in law calf or in circuit-binding, 18s. ; 
| bound and interleaved, 20s. 
| The Second Volume will contain Book VII.—The Prac- 
TICE OF THE Courts, with all the Forms used therein. 
Book VIII.—Replevin. Book IX,.—Recovery of Tene- 
ments. Book X.—Fees and Costs. Book XI.—The Sta- 
tutes, Rules, Orders, Instructions, Schedules, and Miscella- 
necus Matter required for reference. 

N.B. As the Publisher is desirous of regulating the im- 
pression, he will be obliged by the early transmission of 
orders for the First Volume, and stating if in boards, half- 
bound, law calf, circuit binding, or interleaved. 

Crockford, Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





of the | 
| Instructions of the Treasury, all the Cases decided in the | 
Superior Courts and in the County Courts, and all the Forms | 


W. COX. Esq. RBarrister-at-Law, Editor of the ‘‘ County | 


facturers, 137, Strand. 


Just published, Vol. I. of 
HE PRACTICE of. MORTGAGES of 
REAL and PERSONAL ESTATE, with Prece- 
dents of Forms ad a»pted to every kind of Mortgage Security. 
By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of ‘* The Practice of Sales of Real Property.’’ 
Price 15s. boards; 17s. half-calf ;'18+. caif; 1s. 6d. ex- 
tra for interleaving. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
Just published, 
CRIMINAL LAW CASES. — 

J Part VI. of Vol. II. completing the second Vol. with 
Title, Index, &e. Price 5s. 6d. Part I. of Vol. I11. in the 
} press, contains Mitchell’s case 

Also, 

BITTLESTON and PARNELL’S NEW PRAC. 
TICE CASES, including Evidence, Stamps, and the Law 
of Attorneys. Part I. of Vol. III. price 5s. 6d. The pres 
| vious Parts of both these Reports may still be had, or in 
| Volumes bound. 
| London : Law Times Office; Dublin: 
|e olde Bode : : 


VOX’S 





Hodges and Smith. 


} Just published, 
rINHE LAW and PRACTICE of ORDERS 
of AFFILIATION and PROCEEDINGS in BAS.« 
TARDY, including Appeals to the Sessions. and Proceed. 
| ings by Certiorari, with al: the Cases decided, and a com- 
| plete body of Forms, with the Statutes. By THOMAS 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
} ** The New Magistrates and Parish Law,’ ‘* The Practice 
| of Summary Convietions,’? &c. Price 4s hoards; 5s. 6d. 
bound. Law Times Office, 20, Essex-street. 





| TO THE CARPFT TRADF. 

OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
—The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 
beg to inform the trade that their new patterns in Carpets and 
Table-covers for the present season are now out, and will be 
found far superior to any they have hither:o produced, both 
in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re. 

spectable Carpet houses in London and the country. 

The Company deem it necessary to caution the pudlie 
against parties who are selling an inferior description of 
goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
with their manufacture, either in style or durability; and 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 
purchasers, as the Company’s Carpets are all stamped at 


| both ends of the piece, “ Roya VicroriA CaRgPeTIne, 


Lonpon,” with the Royal Arms in the centre. 
The Company’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, 
Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale warehouses 
only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 
ABY JUMPERS, or ROGERS’ PATENT 
ELASTIC INFANT GYMNASIUM.—This new 
and amusing invention for the nursery, enabling children 
three months of age and upwards to exercise and amuse 
themselves, has received the highest recommendations of the 
press and medical faculty. 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal pronounces it “ of infinite 
| advantage as a ready resource for taking the Basy off the 
| Morner’s HAnps while she has other duties to attend to.”” 
Dr. Conquest, in his new edition ‘* Of Letters to a 
| Mother,’’ says, ‘ In cases of curvature of the spine, and 
| the various bodily malformations to which infants are pecu- 

liarly liable, this invention is truly valuable, while the plea- 
sure it is sure to afford to young children, must be a suffi- 
cient recommendation for its adoption in the nursery. I 
very cordially approve of this simple, ingenious, and unob- 
jectionable contrivance, and deem it a valuable nursery ap- 
pendage. It will conduce much to the safety of the child, 
and be at the same time a great relief to the nurse.’’ 

Prices vary according to the style of the article, from 10s., 
12s., 16s., 20s. 25s. and 30s. and sent to all parts of the 
kingdom on the receipt of a Post-office order. 

Sold by H. S. ROGERS and CO. Inventors and Manu- 
, Also at the Soho Bazar and the 
Pantheon in Oxford-street. 


ie 


S ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE — 
KR Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 
RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
| 12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 
This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure be attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
| such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
| In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 

the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 
| &e, and in spasmedic asthma, it is much recommended, 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not eapect teaenate | come up to assist her, with tears in her eyes, and 
nt, amuse- 


eriticism—the object of the reviewer is n 1 reme 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts 
by extracts) of new publications d doubtle 

4 t 


k 
Itogether the revie 
y fairer and truer th the ithe quarter 
nine times out of ten produce a grea huence t 
book.”—Butwer. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLIS! 
<> 
EIsToRy. 


st weekly pub 


ITERATURE. 


Chronicles of the Crusades. London, 1848. 
Bohn. 
In continuation of his “ Antiquarian Library,” 
Mr. Boun has collected in one volume the 
curious contemporary narratives by RicHarpb 
oF DeviZEs, and GEOFFREY DE VINSAUF, of 
the Crusade of RicHarp Ca:ur pe Lion, 


and that of the Crusade of Sr. Louts, by | 
To no reader of | 
English history can the names of these Chroni- | 


Lord JoHN DE JOINVILLE. 


clers be unfamiliar, for they have been largely 
quoted by all our historians, and especially by 
the writers of the Pictorial History of England, 
But probably few have sought the originels, 


or are at all aware of the very amusing cha- | 
racter of their contents, or the graphic pictures } 


they present of the times and persons described 
by the contemporary chroniclers. 

RicHarD or Deviz a monk of 
St. Swithin’s Priory, at Winchester. He de- 
scribes, with extreme particularity of detail, 
the events of his own time as they were passing 
both in England and in the Holy Land. His 
narrative was in Latin, and the present trans- 
Jation was made by the Rev. Dr. Gives. 

GEOFFREY DE VINSAUF was also a monk, 
an Englishman by birth, but of Norman ex- 
traction. He was an eye-witness of the scenes 


which he describes in his Chronicle of the Cru- | 


sades, and it is the only record preserved by 
any person present upon the spot. : 
vived RicHarp, whose daring exploits he 
describes so vividly. ‘Tl 
written in Latin, and has been translated pur- 
posely for this volume. 

JOHN lord of JoInviu_eE, the author of the 
third memoir, was Seneschal of Champagne, 
and followed Louis IX.—called by the monks 
Sr. Louts, for his piety—to the crusades. His 


narrative is manifestly faithful in substance, | 


though coloured by the flatteries of a courtier, 
and it abounds in anecdotes of his royal master 
and of the countries they visited in the progress 
to and from the Holy Land, and of the events 
of the crusade. 

Such a work is necessarily rather to be ex- 
hibited by extract than made the subject of 
criticism. Its substantial worth needs no de- 
scription; but as few are aware that it is as read- 
able as it is valuable for reference, it will be 
the fairest course to take some that will shew 
the true nature of its contents. 

In RicHarpD oF Deyizes we find the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the siege by RicHarp :— 


How a woman on the point of death, while our | 
men were filling the city trench with earth, 


threw herse!f in instead of earth. 

On another occasion, amongst those who were 
carrying earth to make a mound in the ditch for as- 
saulting the town more easily, was a woman who 


unremittingly, in order that the work might be ac- 


complished; but her zeal put an end to her life | 
and labours; for while a crowd of all sexes and | 
ages were constantly coming and going to complete | 


the work in question, and while the aforesaid woman 
was occupied in depositing what she had brought, 
a Turk, who had been lying wait for her, struck 
her a mortal blow with a dart. As she fell to the 


He eure | 


his work also was | 


very urgently, saying, ‘‘ By your love for me, my 
dearest lord, by your piety as my husband, and the 
faith of our marriage contracted of old, permit not 
my corpse to be removed from this place ; but I 
pray and beseech you, that since I can do nothing 
more towards the fulfilment of the work, I may 
deem myself to have done some good, if you wil 
allow my lifeless body to be laid in the trench in- 
stead of earth, for it will soon be earth.”’ This she 


| urged with supplications to all the multitude that 


stood around, and soon after gave up the ghost. 
Oh! wonderful faith of the weaker sex! Oh! zeal 


| of woman, worthy of imitation, for she ceased not, 


even dead, to help those who laboured, and in her 
death continued to shew her zeal in the cause! 


GEOFFREY gives us the following picturesque 


account 


Of the joys, songs, and processions which took place 
on account of King Richard's arrival. 

On the Saturday before the festival of the blessed 

apostle Barnabas, in the Pentecost week, King 

Richard landed at Acre with tinue, and the 


earth was shaken by the acclamations of the exult- | 


ing Christians. The people testified their joy by 
shouts of welcome and the clane of trumpets; the 
day was kept as a jubilee, and universal gladness 
reigned around, on account of the arrival of the 


king, long wished for by all nations. The Turks, 


| on the other hand, were terrified and cast down by 


his coming, for they perceived that all egress and 
return would be at an end, in consequence of the 
multitude of the king’s galley 
ducted each other from the port, and paid one 
another the most obsequious attention. Then King 
Richard retired to the tent previously prepared for 


The two kings con- 


him, and forthwith entered into arrangements about 
the siege ; for it was his most anxious care to find | 


out by what means, artifice, and machines, they 
could capture the city without loss of time. No 
pen can sufficiently describe the joy of the people 
on the king’s arrival, nor tongue detail it ; the very 
calmness of the night was thought to smile upon 
them with a purer air; the trumpets clanged, horns 
sounded, and the shrill intonations of the pipe, and 
the deeper notes of the timbrel and harp, struck 
upon the ear; and soothing symphonies were heard 
like various voices blended in one; and there was 
not a man who did not, after his own fashion, in- 
dulge in joy and praise; either singing popular bal- 
lads to testify the gladness of his heart, or reciting 
the deeds of the ancients, stimulating by their ex- 
ample the spirit of the moderns. Some drank wine 
from costly cups. to the health of the singers ; while 
others mixing together, high and low, passed the 
night in constant dances. And their joy was 
heightened by the subjugation of the island of Cyprus 


} 


l 
by King Richard ; a place so useful and necessary 


to them, and one which would be of the utmost ser- | 


vice to the army. As a further proof of the exulta- 
rv hearts, and to illumine the darkness of 


the night, wax torches and flaming lights sparkled 


tion of th 


in profusion, so that night seemed to be us 
the brightness of day, and the Turks tho 


whole valley was on fire. 


In the same Chronicle we find this descrip- 


tion 

Of the fight between King Richard and a boar 
that he met, and of the kiny’s boldness in the 
contest, ; 
On the Wednesday before the feast of St. Mark 

the Evangelist, the king and his army set out to 


Gadida to protect the city, but found no one there, | 
| for the enemy had taken to 
laboured with great diligence and earnestness, and 
went to and fro unceasingly, and encouraged others | 


j when they heard 
of his coming. On their ck i 
tacked a fierce boar, which, hearing the noise of the 
party passing by, had come out and stood in the 
way. The fierce animal, foaming at the mouth 
with rage, and with his shaggy hair bristling up, 
and his ears erect, seemed to be collecting all his 


strength and fury to receive or make anattack. He | 


did not move from his place when the king shouted ; 


| nay, when the king made a circuit round him, he 
al t | also turned himself in his astonishment round in a 
ground, writhing with the violence of her pain, she | circle, and kept in the same place which he had | 


the king at- | 


lance for a hunting spear, moved on to pierce him, 

and the boar, turning a little to one side, prepared 
'to meet him. The animal was of enormous size 
and terrible aspect, and the lance, which was boldly 
thrust against his broad breast, broke in two, from 
not being strong enough to bear the pressure of 
both, as they were closing with each other. The 
boar, now rendered furious by his wound, rushed 
with all his might upon the king, who had not an 
inch of room, or a moment of tine to turn away ; 
so putting spurs to his horse, he fairly leapt over 
the animal, unharmed, though the boar tore away 
the hinder trappings of his horse; but the activity 
of the latter frustrated the blow, and the part of 
the lance which was fixed in the animal’s breast 
prevented him from coming to closer quarters. 
Tiey then make a simultaneous attack on each 
other, and the boar made a rapid movement, as if 
to close with the king; but he, brandishing his 
sword, smote him with it as he passed, and stunned 
him with the blow; then wheeled round his horse, 
and cutting the boar’s sinews, he consigned the 
animal to the care of his huntsmen. 

And this :— 

While the king was passing the night after the 
day of the blessed apostles St. Philip and St. James 
with a few followers at Furbia, the Turks, early in 
the morning, came upon them by surprise, thinking 
either to capture or destroy them; but the king 
was the first to leap from his bed, and seizing only 
his shield aud sword, took seven of the Turks cap- 
tive, and slew four; the rest fled from before him. 
Afterwards he sent out the Templars and Turco- 
poles, as far as the fortress of Darum, to explore 
the country, and they found twenty Saracens, who 
had come out from the fort, sowing barley; these 
they seized, and sent to Ascalon. 


From JoOINVILLE’s Memoirs we take a 

sketch of 
THE KING’S STORES. 

We found, on ovr landing at Cyprus, that the 
good king, St. Louis, was already there, and had 
laid in provisions in great abundance. You would 
have taken his cellars, at a distance, for great houses 
formed of casks of wine, placed one on the other, 
which his purveyors had bought two years before, 
and had left in the open fields. In like manner 
was the wheat, barley, and other grain in large 
heaps, which, from their immense size, appeared 
like mountains; and in truth many would have 
supposed them such; for the rains which had bat- 
tered their sides had made the corn grow, so that 
there was nothing to be seen but green corn. When 
the army of the king came to remove the grain, in 
order to its being sent to Egypt, and to take off the 
crust of green corn, they found the corn underneath 
as fine and fresh as if it had been just threshed. 

And also this curious account of 

THE NILE. 

[t is proper that I say something here of the 
river which runs through Egypt, and which comes 
from the terrestrial paradise ; for such things should 
be known to those who are desirous of understand- 
ing the subject I am writing on. This river differs 
from all others, for the more brooks fall into a 
large river, the more itis divided into small stream- 
lets, and spread over a country; but this river has 
not such aids, and seems always the same. When 
| arrived in Egypt, it spreads its waters over the 
country. About the period of St. Remy’s day, it 
expands itself into seven branches, and thence 
flows over the plains. When the waters are re- 
tired, the labourers appear, and till the ground 
with ploughs without wheels, and then sow wheat 
barley, rice, and cummin, which succeed so well 
| that it is not possible to have finer crops. No one 
can say whence this annual increase of water comes, 
except from God’s mercy. Were it not to happen, 
Egypt would produce nothing, from the very great 
heat of that country; for it is near to the rising 
sun, and it scarcely ever rains but at very long in- 
tervals. The river is quite muddy, from the crowds 
of people of that and other countries who, towards 
evening, come thither to seek water todrink. They 


entreated her husband and many others who had | first occupied. The king now making use of his! put into their vessels which hold it four almonds or 
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four beans, which they theke well, ion on the | to the eapertenee a the subject and the | Academy ; his book, which w 


morrow it is wondrous clear and fit to drink. | materials that have been preserved. 
When this river enters Egypt, there are expert per-| Mr. SrrrLinG’s composition is smooth, but 
sons, accustomed to the business, who may be| verbose. He appears always to prefer many 
called the fishermen of this stream, and who in the| words to few. He seems to be one of those 
evenings cast their nets into the water, and in the | yy ho think that good writing consists in making 
mornings frequently find many spices in them, | | rounded per Sade His thoughts are spread 
whch hey into then enuntreg wt and Borer go mnuch space that they are often at 
£ ’ ’ ’ c ’ Sy > ne 4 > 
lignum-aloes, and other good things. It is the re- tenuated, and lose half their force. "We prefer 
port of the country, that they come from the ter- ps 
restrial paradise, and that the wind blows them | Polish are sometimes sacrificed for it. Very 
down from these fine trees, as it does in our forests | faring writing soon wearies : it ceases to com- 
the old dry wood. What falls into the river is mand. attention; we need occasional inter- 
brought down with it, and collected by merchants, |TUptions to keep us awake, It is a positive 
who sell it to us by weight. I heard in the country fault in Mr. SrirxLiNG that he is too faultless 
of Bablyon, that the sultan had frequently at-|in the mechanism of his composition. 
tempted to learn whence this river came, by sending} Quitting his style for the substance of his 
experienced persons to follow the course of it.| work, and we must accord to it the very high- 
They carried with them a bread called biscuit, for| est praise. He writes from a full mind; he is 
they would not have found any on their route, and thoroughly master of his theme; he has the 
on their return reported, that they had followed the | entivuetaar necessary to sustain him through 
course of the river until they came toa large moun- | ¢he toi] of collecting and arranging materials 
tain of perpendicular rocks, which it was impos- | so seattered and oe various : gy possesses 
sible to climb, and over these rocks fell the river. | - } « : | pte f t and "still nore t ste 
It seemed to them, that on the top of this moun-| ane , ae = at or : e 
tain were many trees; and they said they had seen a It 5 he feels excellence, ie _ = ssa 9 ASW 
there many strange wild beasts, such as lions, ser- | !™ what it consists. The value of the work is 
pents, elephants, and other sorts, which came to | much increased by numerous engravings and 
gaze at them as they ascended the river. These | woodcuts, some of them portraits, some spe- 
travellers, not daring to advance further, returned | cimens of the style of the artists whose bio- 
o the sultan. graphies are related. 
Being such, these volumes will be found 


} nm 
Revolutions from 1789 till peculiarly fitted for book-club circulation. ‘The 


History of the French : 
the Present Time. Part 1. Edinburgh: Cham-| reviewer must be content with a few extracts, 
bers. which, however, can only be taken as passages 
| 
Ir the consequences were not so sad, both to them- | having an independer nt value, and because 
selves and their neighbours, there would be some-|they are likely to interest his readers, and not 
thing almost ludicrous in the very idea of a book | as conveying any fair notion of the work 
devoted to a history of the revolutions of a single | itself, 
people during a period of only sixty years,—a day | 
in the life of a nation. But the fact remains, and | | He very early resolved neither to sketch nor to 
= ea to ~— —_ it = | |colour any object without having the thing itself 
pelle cpncan = oe oe: ae eee vee 4! before him. That he might have a model of the 
moral phenomenon, with a view to avoid in ourselves | human countenance ever at hand, ‘he kept,”’ says 
A € ’ 8s ys 
the evils that have fallen upon our neighbours. The | Pacheco, ‘a peasant lad as an apprentice, who 
history before us is full of interest, and is evidently | eataate see Pt: Rae ; 
served him for a study in different actions and pos- 
written by one who not only searches, but thinks. laughing, till 
It may be observed, that the author (Mr. RerHeap) : eae 
4 A aa | he had grappled with every difficulty of expression ; 
shares the opinion that the instability of the French | land from him he executed an infinite variety of 
people is, in no small degree, the consequence of | hall we = : 
d ; | heads in charcoal and chalk, on blue paper by 
their Celtic blood. ; 












VELASQUEZ. 


| tures, sometimes crying, sometimes 


| which he arrived at certainty in taking likenesses. 
| He thus laid the foundation of be inimitable ease 
}and perfection with which he afterwards painted 
biaedl in which his excellence was admitted even 
| by his detractors, in a precious piece of criticism 
Annals of the Artists of Spain. By WiuutAM | often in their mouths, that he could paint a head, 
Sriruinc, M.A. In3 vols. Ollivier. 'and nothing else. To this, when it was once re- 
Mr. StirvinG selected a most interesting | peated to him by Philip IV. he replied, with the 
theme, and made due preparation for its treat-| noble humility of a great master and the good 
ment. He read largely, and made laborious | humour which most effectually turns the edge of 
researches into authorities only to be found in| £tcasm, that they flattered him, for he knew no- 
national libraries. He went to Spain and body of whom it could be said that he panied 
sought information upon the - besides | head thoroughly well. Fo eoquive facility — a 
liancy in colouring, he devoted himself for a w 
making personal acquaintance with the pl RCRE| «sae steady af antemle and etiilife: pelatine ell 
about which he was to discourse, and with the | £2 {2° Stucy of animals and stil nie} pan 
: ae sorts of objects rich in tones and tints, and simple 
works of art he was % describe and criticise. | in configuration, such as pieces of plate, metal and 
Being thus replete with information, he pro- | earthen pots and pans, and other domestic utensils, 
ceeded to arrange his plan of the work, and this | and the birds, fish, and fruits, which the woods and 
was most complete. Although a collection of | waters around Seville so lavishly supply to its 
distinct biographies, he has linked them to-| markets. ‘ 
gether, and given them a sort of continuous 
interest by dividing the period over which his | 
narrative extends into distinct epochs. He} A great deal of learning and research was devoted 
opens each with a sketch of the character of | t® the investigation of rules for representing sacred 
the reigning monarch, its peculiar political | S*>Jects and personages. The question was handled 
and social characteristics, the state of art, and | i" every treatise of art. That considerable portion 
its most remarkable productions in architec- of Pacheco’s book which tees 4 the subject be 
ture, painting, &c.; the patrons of art are also| said to have beer furnished by his friends of the 
; ; 5 : : Jesuit’s College at Seville. But the most complete 
introduced into the group, with slight, but | code of Sacropictorial law is, perhaps, that of Pray 
sufficient notices of the direction of their Juan Interian de Ayala; which was not, however, 
patronage. The influence of religion upon the promulgated till the race of painters for whose guid- 
art of that epoch is carefully traced, and then| ance it was designed was nearly extinct. Fray Juan 
a biography of each painter who flourished in| was a doctor and professor of Salamanca, and one 
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INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON SPANISH ART 


vigorous composition, even if smoothness and 


| titled ‘* Pictor Christianus E ruditus, 


ribus qui passim admittuntur cire pin . 


effingendas Sacras co -"" M 
1730) A translation into Castilian, 
de Duran, appeared at Madrid in 2 
1782. The work is, as migh 
specimen of pompous and prosy tr 

ample, several pages are dey 1 to t 


: those unorthodox painters who draw tl! 


Calvary like a T instead of in the o1 
form; the question, whether i 
Maries at the sepulchre o 
resurrection, two angels, or only or 






seated on the stone which was roll 
anxiously debated, and the artist is f 
to make his works square with all tl 
adopting both accounts alternate] 


of.the Devil to his horns and t 
examination, of which the resi 
fairly fixed on his head on the aut! 
of Santa Teresa, and the second i 
a probable, if not exactly prov 
fallen angel. All the writers 
ject strongly reprobate any 
the nude figure. Ayala censures tl 
expose the feet of their Madonnas 
women are always so chary of disp] 
as severely as he does the indecent 
records to have painted for a certain 
virgin suffering martyrdom ona St. An 
in the state in which the good Lad 
through Coventry. Pacheco ill 
altar-pi 


ment against immodest 





anecdote of their distressing eff 

says, from a grave and pious bishop, 
hero of the tale. The picture was 
ment,’”’ by Martin de Vos, once in 
of the Augustines, now the Museu 
and is, like other works of the master, 


tion of considerable power and merit, but d 


by ill-placed episodes of broad cari 


Guan is effective; and many of tl 


figures are nobly drawn, and full of var 
and character. But I eyond them, in 
the eye is offended by a grotesque Devil 
certain of the damned that attem} 
prescribed bounds, by means of vig 
his trident, and administers to one 
refractory a hearty kick with his cl 
aimed in the most vulgarly 
Amongst a group of naked 
ground, one magnificent s} 
conspicuous for her fair 


oe 











luptuous form, i 
demon, terminating in a 
horrid glee. It was doubtless t 


woman rev 





and disorder of | 
bishop chanced to rest when 
mass, as a simple friar, 

quick southern imagination b 


strongly excited, the poor I 
i 





mental discomposure such 
<nown . Rath t nt 
( ynd t : } 
ie woiennte A 
hurricane in the Gulf of 
distance of many years, | 


ture without dread. 


On his way 
the dent ( 





ieee ‘offen led that noblem in, 
vitation to his palace, given f 
gating Sat paint. Heli 

from the hated Papal court, and } 
dignity of Viceroy of Naples. 
1685, that Giordano, who had 

in Ribera’s fine house, opposite the Jes 
San Francisco Xavier, was emp] 


to paint a large picture for one of 


altars. As the viceregal palace ad lt 
the Marquis took an interest in its 
and signified to the painter a wish that 


it is given, more or less minutely, according | of the compilers of the Dictionary of the Spanish | should be completed by the ap proachi ng f 


was in Latin, was « 


ee 
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the patron saint. 
about other things, and put off the e 


second time. Determining to see for himself how 


time to escape by a back-door; and Heliche, find- 
ing the vast canvass as yet guiltless of the brush, 
retired muttering complaints and menaces. Luca’s 
dashing pencil now stood him in good stead. On 
his return home, he immediately sketched the out- 
lines of his composition, for which the first draw- 
ing was hardly finished ; and setting his disciples to 
prepare his palettes, he painted all that day and 
night with so much diligence, that by the following 
afternoon he was able to announce to the impatient 
fathers the completion of the picture. The subject 
was the patron saint of the church, the great Jesuit 
missionary St. Francis Xavier, baptising the people 
of Japan; a ceremony which he performed standing 
on a lofty flight of steps: behind him, in the dis- 
tance, was a party of zealous converts pulling down 
the images of their gods ; and beneath, in the fore- 
ground, knelt St. Francis Borgia in the attitude of 
prayer. It was immediately carried to the church 
and placed over the destined altar; and the Vice- 
roy, whose anger was hardly cooled, was invited to 
visit it. Charmed with the beauty of the work, 
and amazed by the celerity of its execution, he ex- 
claimed on seeing it, ‘‘ The painter of this picture 
is either an angel or a demon.’’ Giordano received 
his compliments and made his own excuses with so 
much address, that the Marquis, forgetting all past 
offences, engaged him to paint in the palace, and 
passed much of his time by his side, observing his 
progress, and enjoying his lively conversation. 
A MIRACULOUS PICTURE. 

Don Josef de Valdivielso, one of the chaplains of 
the gay Cardinal Infant Ferdinand of Austria, cites 
a yet more remarkable instance of celestial inter- 
ference on behalf of an artist in trouble. A certain 
young friar, he says, was famous amongst his order 
for his skill as a painter; and took peculiar delight 
in drawing the blessed Virgin and the Devil. To 
heighten the divine beauty of the one, and to de- 
vise new and extravagant forms of ugliness for the 
other, were the chief recreations of his leisure. 
Vexed at last by the variety and vigour of his 
sketches, Beelzebub, to be revenged, assumed the 


the path of the religious; who, being of an amorous 
complexion, fell at once into the trap. The seem- 
ing damsel smiled on her sbaven wooer; but, 
though willing to be won, wou!d not surrender her 
charms at a less price than certain rich reliquaries 


the friar, in an evil hour, consented to pay. He 
admitted her at midnight within the convent walls, 
and leading her to the sacristy, took from its an- 
tique cabinets the precious things for which she had 
asked. Then came the moment of vengeance. 
Passing in their return through the moonlit cloister, 
as the sinful friar stole along, embracing the booty 
with one arm and his false duessa with the other, 
the demon-lady—‘ more like a woman than a de- 
mon,’’ as the chaplain slyly remarks—suddenly 
cried out, ‘‘Thieves!’’ with diabolical energy. 
The snoring monks rushed disordered, each from 
his cell, and detected their unlucky brother in the 
act of making off. with their plate. Excuse being 
impossible, they tied the culprit to a column, and 
leaving him till matins, when his punishment was 
to be determined, went back to their pillows or 
their prayers. The Devil unseen during the con- 
fusion, reappeared when all was quiet, but this time 
in his most hideous shape. Half dead with cold 
and terror, the discomfited caricaturist stood shi- 
vering at his pillar, while his tormentor made un- 
mercifully merry with him; twitting him with 
his amorous overtures, mocking his stammered 
prayers, and irreverently suggesting an appeal for 
aid to the beauty he so loved to delineate. The 
penitent wretch at last took the advice thus jeer- 
ingly given; when lo! the Mother of Mercy, 
radiant in heavenly loveliness, descended, loosed 
his cords, and bade him bind the Evil One to the 


altar-piece so long, that the Jesuits began to be | astonishment. : 
clamorous, and the Viceroy to feel offended for the | amongst the other monks at matins, and charged 


form of a lovely maiden, and so disguised, crossed | 


and jewels in the convent treasury—a price which | 


She further ordered him to appear 


| herself with the task of restoring the stolen plate to 


|to their no small surprise, and voted, with much 
| contrition, for his own condemnation ; a sentence 
which was, however, reversed, on the sacristy being 
examined, and its contents miraculously found cor- 
rect. As for the Devil, who remained fast bound 
to the pillar, he was soundly flogged ; and so fell 
into the pit he had digged for another. 


As a specimen of the manner in which Mr. 
SriruinG sketches the royal patrons of art in 
his introduction to the biographies, we adduce 
the portrait of 

PHILIP THE FOURTH. 


Philip IV. is one of those potentates who was 
more fortunate in kis painters than his biographers, 
and whose face is therefore better known than his 
history. His pale Flemish complexion, fair hair, 
heavy lip, and sleepy grey eyes, his long curled 
mustaches, dark dress, and collar of the Golden 
Fleece, have been made familiar to all the world by 
the pencils of Rubens and Velasquez. Charles I. 
with his melancholy brow, pointed beard, and jew- 
elled star, as painted by Vandyck, is not better 
known to the frequenters of galleries ; nor the pom- 


forth from a wilderness of wig amongst the silken 
braveries which delighted Mignard or Rigaud, or on 


he was, in the foreground of some pageant battle by 
Vandermeulen. 


Spanish contemporary. 
his sprightly Andalusian, glittering in crimson and 
gold gala, clad in black velvet for the council, or in 
russet and buff for the boar-hunt, under all these 
different aspects did Philip submit himself to the 
quick eye and cunning hand of Velasquez. And not 


these ordinary attitudes and employments, he caused 
the same great artist to paint him at prayers, 

‘* To take him in the purging of his soul.’’ 
as he knelt amongst the embroidered cushions of his 
oratory. 


with the pen and ink sketches of contemporary 
writers, who celebrate his talents for dead silence 
and marble immobility; talents hereditary indeed 
in his house; but in his case so highly improved 
| that he could sit out a comedy without stirring hand 
| or foot, and conduct an audience without movement 
of a muscle except those in his lips and tongne. He 


cinnamon-water, and performed his devotions, with 
the same undisturbed gravity of mien, and reined 
} a 

| him in pronouncing or receiving sentence of death. 
To maintain a grave and majestic demeanour in 
public, was, in his opinion, one of the most sacred 
duties of a sovereign ; he was never known to smile 
but three times in his life; and it was doubtless his 


deportment. Yet this stately Austrian, whose out- 
ward man seemed the very personification of eti- 
quette, possessed a rich vein of humour, which on 
fitting occasions he indulged with Cervantes’ serious 
air: ‘*he was full of merry discourse, when and 
where his lined robe of Spanish and royal gravity 
was laid aside ;’’ he trode the primrose paths of 
dalliance, acted in private theatricals, and bandied 
pleasantries with Calderon himself. 





Final Memorials of Charles Lamb: consisting 
chiefly of his Letters not before published, 
with Sketches of some of his Companions. By 
Tuomas ,Noon TALFourD, one of his 
Executors. In 2 vols. London, 1848, 
Maxon. 





Tuls interesting little work is intended by Mr, 


ovs benign countenance of Louis XIV. shining | 

p g g 

his prancing pied charger, like a holyday soldier as | 
I SF g 

Fond as were these sovereigns of | 

erpetuating themselves on canvass, they have not 

p t 5 | 


been so frequently or so variously portrayed as their | 
Armed and mounted on | 


content with multiplications of his own likeness in | 


In all these various portraits we find the | 
same cold phlegmatic expression; which gives his | 
face the appearance of a mask, and agrees so well, 


handled his fowling-piece, quaffed his sober cups of 


| his steed with a solemnity that would have become | 


desire to go down to posterity as a model of regal | 


¥ Giordano, however, was busied | column in his place; an order which, through her | Serjeant TaLFourD as a supplement to the 
xecution of the | strength, he. obeyed with not less alacrity than| Letters of CHARLES LamB, with a slight 


sketch of his life, published about twelve years 
jago. His “attempt,” we are told, “has been 
|to make these volumes subsidiary to the for- 


matters really stood, the great man paid an unex- | its place. The tables were thus suddenly turned. mer, and yet complete in themselves,”—an at- 
pected visit to the studio. The artist had barely | The friar presented himself amongst his brethren, ‘tempt which has been amply crowned with 


success. 


These Final Memorials contain a 
| perfect picture of the gentle and devoted—the 
| single-minded and fervent—the quaint, whim- 

sical, and yet deeply pathetic character of the 
inimitable Ex1a ;—a character at once full of 
|the keenest penetration and the most child- 
llike simplicity—the veritable attributes of 
| Genius. 

| In his letters, and in the “ plain, unvar- 
nished, tale’ of his actions, Mr. TALFouRD 
|has, in the first place, permitted CHARLES 
‘Lams to exhibit himself, concluding with a 
‘résumé of his character, singularly graphic and 
faithful ; whilst in a series of rapid sketches he 
has drawn with a master’s hand portraits of 
‘his most intimate friends—men whose very 
| mames are suggestive of a train of ideas, and 
some of them stars of the first magnitude in 
the hemisphere of mind, the light of whose 
\thoughts are yet shining in their meridian 
splendour upon the world from which they have 
themselves been withdrawn. All further notice 
| of these we adjourn, however, till a future num- 


| 


| ber, confining our attention at present to the 
central figure of the group. 

CuHar.es LAMB, the man, was in every re- 
spect the counterpart of CHARLES LAMB, the 
author ; and not, as has sometimes happened 
(for instance, according to Mr. ‘TALFouRD, in 
the cases of his friends, Gopwin and Haz- 
LITT), an apparently dissimilar being. Never 
lwas the life of an author, devoid of egotism, 
more clearly reflected in his works. Never 
|were life and works more thoroughly of the 
essence of the same spirit—and that spirit, hu- 
manity—a profound love for man ; an exquisite 
| perception of, mingled with a most tender for- 
bearance towards, the follies and the frailties— 
in some of which, in on one of which, at least, 
alas! he shared. In him we behold that inti- 
mate union of humour and pathos so frequently 
exemplified in men of genius. His laughter is, 
as it were, but the sparkling spray from a foun- 
‘tain of tears. And thus it was in his life. Grief 
and happiness had with him the same source. 

Under the gaiety induced by a playful imagi- 
nation and a sportive temper, amidst the plea- 
sures bestowed by congenial society and sincere 
friendship, there ever existed one cause of 
anxiety. The purest affection that ever was 

elt by man for the worthiest object was this 
cause—the perpetual well-spring of his soul’s 
pathos. In his attachment to his sister Mary 
Lams, in the tragedy which united them to 
‘each other, and in the constantly recurring 
calamity which only served to rivet more 
firmly the bonds of their affection, is to be 
found the key to his life. 

During the life of Miss Lams, who survived 
| her brother for eleven years, obvious reasons 
| precluded the publication of these memorials, 
of which her misfortunes and sufferings occupy 
ithe principal share. Now the grave has closed 

upon her also, and the time has come when 
|the most touching passages in the life of her 
‘brother, and an almost sublime example of 
| fraternal affection, need no longer be withheld 
| from the world, by any consideration of pro- 
| priety, or regard for the feelings of survivors. 
|'Che world is the better for such true tales, 
They tend to raise the standard of human 
iexcellence, whilst they reflect honour upon 
| human nature,— 


In the year 1795 Charles Lamb resided with 
his father, mother, and sister, at No. 9, Little 
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Queen-street, Holborn. The father was rapidly; The attachment here expressed was soon to) ing saying, she knew she must go to Bethlem for 
sinking into dotage ; the mother suffered under an | be put to the test, and, in the perpetual trial | life ; that one of her brothers would have it so, but 
infirmity which deprived her of the use of her limbs ; | to which it was henceforth to be subjected, was | the other would not wish it, but be obliged to go 
and the sister not only undertook the office of daily | not found wanting. with the stream ; that she had often, as she passed, 
and nightly attendance on her mother, but sought} Miss Lamp was ten years older than her nag pens a likely, here it may be my 
to add by needlework to their slender resources. | brother, and, as we have already said, had pe +0 oars be —- Pa emern hes . — 
Their income then consisted of an annuity which | }..5 more than once attacked by insanity. In ig atiness in er poor head sometimes, and mind- 
Mr. Lamb the elder derived from the old bencher, | the entumn of the year 1796, her nervous sys- | ad more than one severe illness of that nature 
Mr. Salt, whom he had faithfully served for many tem having been completely exhausted by the . 
years ; Charles’s salary, which being that of a clerk : ete Mr. Joun Lams appears to have been a 
, ae labour and anxiety consequent upon arduous ae , 
of three years’ standing in the India House, could ti tn: wendiawesk. te. dex. end ot~ (oe of an ordinary mind and somewhat selfish 
- a € a . *.* 
have been but scanty ; and a small payment made for | OCCUPation In ep we : | disposition,—not worse than other people per- 
) pay her by ht. | I on, rse tha er people per 
board by an old maiden aunt who resided with|tendance upon her infirm mother by nig og | and certainly very little better. His 
Shien after having for some days manifested symp- | b “ ee p, pen hi pend 
° sonne of tented estrangement, she, on the 22nd | rother represents Ms Manners at this crisis to 
of September, broke into a fit of frenzy, and have been “ kind and brotherly,” whilst at the 
. , ime - : oe he , a P< nite cal 
with a case-knife pierced her mother to the pag ae ny aati og ae ger 
heart, wounding her father in the forehead |®S '8:— = Vharles, you must take care o 
: ye yourself; you must not abridge yourself of a 


with one of the forks she had been madly |?! <lar 
rian -.| Single pleasure you have been used to,” &c. &c. 


rear that CoLERIDGE, with whom he had : ; 
sai an intimat ‘friend ship,—unbroken throwing about the apartment. Her brother |The care of the almost imbecile father devolved 
‘ PP samy | CHARLES only reached the room in time to r- — wr pelacses 


during their mutual lives, and which was| ~."*' eG ati + alling | upon CHARLES, JOHN not having given the 
cherished by the great poet amid the wreck of | es the consummation of this appalling | asihiaa intimation of a desire to share it with 
all besides, quitted London to reside at Bristol. | Mie state of mind, and his comportment on |him. CHarves, nevertheless, seems ever 
Lams entertained an unbounded admiration this fearful occasion, are indicated in a letter |@9Xious to prove that, in some respects, his 
for the genius of his friend, and in the loneli- |", _ . a ag +} se appears to hi kn been | brother’s character “is amiable,” and calls his 
ness of mind which resulted from the privation to a eA i. a ave Oven | selfishness by the gentle name of “a difference 
of his unrivalled society, became for a few | WEEE e0ee eeee She erent lof mind.” ‘And perhaps in a great measure 
weeks a prey to that most frightful of human | My dearest Friend,—White, or some of my|he was right. Common minds are incapable 
maladies—insanity—the family tendency to friends, or the public papers, by this time may have | of realising the circumstances and feelings of 
which had been already more than once deve- | informed you of the terrible calamities that have | others in such a degree as to embody them in 
loped in his sister. In a subsequent letter to fallen on our family. I will only give you the out- | themselves, or, as it were, to enter for the time 
CoLenriDGkE, he thus refers to this attack :— | lines :—My poor, dear, dearest sister, in a fit of in- | into the very soulsof the objects of their regard; 
sanity, has been the dcath of her own mother. = and hence, from a natural deficiency of the 
was at hand only time enough to snatch the knife | pogns of sympathy, it is not in their power 
out of her grasp. She is at present in a madhouse, perhaps to adhere as rigidly in their conduct as 
_ — I fear, she -_ wae to —_ i ee al highly-gifted in revs pen es precept 
vital. xod has preserved to me my senses. eat, ad .- jhe 1 s SAW. AiG 
drink, and an al have my judgm« nt, I believe, enforced by the golden . wre panel —— , — 
very sound. My poor father was slightly wounde d, of Paper SE -_ : -rregrapaps — we, 9 = com- 
and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. |™on goodnature. CHARLES was see ae sy 
Mr. Morris, of the Blue-coat School, has been | perceptions, of lofty morality, of deep feeling, 
very, very kind to us, and we have no other friend ;, and universal charity. Phe one sought to fulfil 
but, thank God, I am very calm and composed, the decencies of life at as little personal expense 
and able to do the best that remains todo. Write, as possible; the other devoted himself to its 
as religious a letter as possible, but no mention of solemn duties with all the unconscious heraism 
what is gone and done with. With me, the former of the martyr who beholds in his sacrifice only 
things have passed away, and I have something  hjs happiness. ‘he “ difference” was the dif. 
more to do than to feel. God Almighty have us | ference between an ordinary mind and one of 
well in his keeping. C. Lames. a very superior class. 
Mention nothing of poetry ; I have destroyed LAMB’s letters are full of the most nifec. 
ney nein of pt rn ofthat Aid Do conte references (0 bis vate. Alluding ta 
u please, but if you publish, S Palle eae yard BOR 
free Seoes) atthant Gate or initial, and never send her een ne the Asylum, he writes— 
me a book I charge you. Your own judgment will She will, I fancy, if she stays, make one of the 
convince you not to take any notice of this yet to family, rather than of the patients; and the old 
your dear wife. You look after your family. J | and young ladies I like exceedingly, and she loves 
have my reason and strength left to take care of | dearly ; and they, as the saying is, take to her very 
mine. I charge you don’t think of coming to me. extraordinarily, if it is extraordinary that people 
if . Write. I will not see you if you come. God/|Wwho see my sister should love her. Of all the 
What a strange glimpse do these last sen- Almighty love you and all of us. C. Lams. | people I ever saw in the world, my poor sister was 
tences afford us of the mental scenery of those tied - | most thoroughly devoid of the least tincture of self- 
under the influence of this mysterious evil!| In the next letter Lamp mentions his sister’s jishness. I will enlarge upon her qualities, poor. 
There is something consolatory in the idea that! restoration to the use of her reason, and to a| dear, dearest soul, in a future letter for my own 
even this dreaded infliction is tempered with recollection of the dreadful scene in which she | comfort, for I understand her thoroughly ; and, if % 
mercy, and that “ hours of pure happiness ” had been the chief actor. <A_ recollection! mistake not, in the most trying situation that a 
may be enjoyed even by these most unfortunate | awful, certainly, but unattended on her part | human being can be found in, she will pe ae (I 
beings. by any thing like a sense of guilt or a feeling | speak agi eens oe j — = 
We subjoin a sonnet of LAmb’s, interesting, of remorse. In its sane condition her mind | —s agen : 00 o ate : will be found, & trust, 
not only on account of the subject, but on) was a strong one, and capable of forming q | Bnwormly great an pagina 
account of the circumstances under which it just estimate of the circumstances in which; That he was at this time under the influence 
was produced, it having been composed in the | she was placed. She deplored the death of| of solemn religious impressions is evidenced 
Asylum during one cf the writer’s lucid inter-| her mother as that of a beloved parent, and | by such passages as the next :— 





Such is Mr, Serjeant T'aLrourp’s account 
of the circumstances of the family when LAMB 
was twenty years of age, at which period he 
first began to write verses. It was during this 





When you left London I felt a dismal void in 
my heart. I felt myself cut off at one and the 
same time from two most dear to me. ‘* How blest 
with ye the path could I have trod of quiet life!’’ 
In your conversation you had blended so many 
pleasant fancies that they cheated me of my grief. 
But in your absence, the tide of inelancholy rushed 
in again and did its worst by overwhelming my 
reason. I have recovered, but feel a stupor that 
makes me indifferent to the hopes and fears of this 
life. I sometimes wish to introduce a religious turn 
of mind, but habits are strong things, and nny reli- 
gious fervours are confined, alas! to some fleeting 
moments of occasional solitary devotion. A corre- 
spondence, opening with you, has roused mea little 
from my lethargy, and made me conscious of exist- 
ence. Indulge me in it, I will not be very trouble- 
some! At some future time I will amuse you with 
an account, as full as my memory will permit, of 
the strange turns my phrensy took. I look back 
upon it at times with a gloomy kind of envy ; for, | 
while it lasted, I had many, many hours of pure 
happiness : dream not, Coleridge, of having tasted 
all the grandeur and wildness of fancy till you have 
gone mad! All now seems to me vapid, compara- 
tively so. 


vals :— | with resignation saw in herself only the suffer- |} "These mentioned good fortunes and change of 
iff | eee ees fel ing instrument of the Almighty’s will. She} prospects had almost brought my mind over to the 
Sercuh seanphiiens or tiresonmees eokied had been taken to an asylum at Islington, /extreme the very opposite to despair. I was ig 
"T'was but the error of a sickly mind, B where it was decided that she should remain | danger of making myself too happy. Your le‘ster 
And troubled thoughts clouding the purer well, | during her father’s life. It had been the wish | brought me back to a view of things I had ‘enter. 
And waters clear of reason; and for me ‘of her brother Joun that she should be trans- | tained from the beginning. I hope (for Marg J ean 
Let this my verse the poor atonement be. ferred to an hospital, but of this CHARLEs| answer), but I hope that I shall through tse never 
My verse, which thou to praise wert ill inclined would not hear, reckoning that out of an in- | have less recollection, nor a fainter impression, of 


Hae highly, Gad with'a pasticl eye to oes come of 180/. or 1701. he could easily afford | What has happened than Ihave now. It is not a 


No blemish. Thou to me didst ever shew , ’ llicht thine, nor meant by the Almighty to b 

: ; . * fiz cade | ligt g y the Almighty to be re~ 
Kindest affection ; and wouldst ofttimes lend 501. or 60l, per annum for — - a ~ at lightly. I mast be serious, circumspect, 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, | There is something inexpressibly melancholy and deeply religious through life; and by such 


Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay | in the following little anecdote :— 
But ill, the mighty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend, 


means, may Zoth of us escape madness in future, 
Poor thing, they say she was but the other morn- | it so please the Almighty. 
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Time, and Miss Lamp’s continued conva-|read with great interest. 
. weakened the effects of the shock his 

.d sustained, and contributed to restore 
His letters to CoLE- 
interest in literary 


his friend, whom in one of them 
y chides for the vagueness of purpose 
1 caused the many splendid schemes he 
1ceiy 0 evaporate in mere gorgeous day- 
ums, whilst they at the same time contain 
I allusions to his sister, inter- 
sed with fears that he may be in danger 
tting the “awful lessons” he has re- 
nd admonitions to his cherished cor- | 
seriously,” and to “re- | 


me, these duties were by no means | 
involved a perpetual course of self- 
After the day’s work at t 
yparently,to Lams 


evening avocations :— 


night o’er wearied, quite faint, and 
rd with my father, who will not let me | 
al in peace; but I must conform to my 
for the most part not | 
I am got home at last, | 
eated games at cribbage, have got my | 
with difficulty got, | 


LAMB was not quite 





istant recurrence of petty 








ontrary to the urgent 
1] juaintance, and in 
opinion of the surviving 
ly, his brother especially, 
the liberty of his sister, took upon 
f her future guar- | 
in preventing any 
h ) medical assurance 
against the recurrence of her 
have placed her for | 
sal of the Crown. 


gave up all thoughts « 





f love and mar- | 
a more admirable that it 
more than probable that he had an at- 
lady at Islington, whom 
commemorated 


began the intimate domestic associa- 
i ry Lams, which, 





id during this long period of time was | 
yearly recurrence of 
d been the chief 


he Life of the late Miss} 
v Funeral Sermon, 
her own Prison Journals and 
entary Reports on 





for awakening the 





| two or three of them as instances. 


Feb. 2. I had been accustomed to allow the pri- 
soners, in the middle of the day, to write a copy in 
my absence every day, with the view of filling up 

{their time. On Friday, in consequence of a note 
being sent over to the female prisoners’ ward, the 
governor, to prevent the improper use of pen and 
ink, took both away, with their books also, Since 
that day, not a single prisoner has learned any les- 
sons. On leaving after reading with them to-day, 
Iasked why it was that all had done so?—F. J. 
replied he wished to write—that would do him 

| some good ; the other would do none, so he would 
learn no more. I reasoned with him, but his reply 
was, ‘‘ I am sure it will do me no good.”’ I turned 
|to the Bible as a standard to convince him. ‘ As 
| for that,’’ said he, ‘* I won’t believe one word of it; 
it is all nonsense: victuals is what I want.” 
|‘* Yes,’’ replied B. a poor ignorant creature, 
‘ victuals is what we want, and not to be put in 


here for nothing ; we don’t want religion, we want | 


victuals.’’ I then took pains to shew that religion, 
which enforced justice, industry, &c. brought 
plenty ; and in the absence of its principles there 
was want and destitution. I still referred to the 
Bible; it was my standard, although F. J. in re- 
jecting it, had none. F. J. said exultingly, ‘I 
have a right to think as I like.’”’ I replied, ‘ If 
such be your thoughts, you have no right, viper- 
| like, to cast forth the poison upon other people.’ 
It was remarkable, that when he spoke the most 
dangerous things, the others seconded him at the 
beginning of the contest—not so at the end. I 
| requested as a favour an answer to one plain ques- 
tion: Did they still wish me to visit them, or was 
it their wish that I should keep away? If it were 


the latter, as I would never go where I was unwel- | 


come knowingly, I would never enter the room 
again until they were gone. All but F. J. eagerly 
desired that I would still come, that they were 
quite sure I intended good to them, and hoped I 
would on no account leave them. I told them it 
was enough, I would visit them still. J. B. said, 
‘¢ Although Iam bad, and have not followed them 
up, I am convinced that your views are right.’’ He 
| acknowledged that what I taught from the Bible 
was true, and those who followed up such views 
were the best people. All agreed to this excepting 
F. J. and at parting I said, ‘‘ If any of you think 
proper to learn more from the Scriptures, I shall 
|feel happy to hear you, except F. J.; with his 
views I shall not hear any from him.”’ 

Feb. 3. On entering the middle room to-day, all 
received me in the most respectful and grateful 
manner ; all had learned a lesson from the Scrip- 
tures to repeat except F. J. and all, except him, 


| read a verse in turn in general reading. 

read, I adverted to what had been said the day be- 

fore. J.B. as spokesman said, ‘‘ What you said 

yesterday, madam, was satisfactory ; it removed all 
| doubts, you are in the right, you can have no motive 
| but our good.”’ F, J. did not speak once. One 
| said there must be a Creator; this opened the way 
|for carrying forward the subject; the Creator is 
| good, His works are good; man is not good, hence 
| the need of a Redeemer. W. and all said I cer- 


hirty-eight years, | tainly meant for their good, and thought I was 


| happy in it. ‘* Yes,’’ I said, ‘and if the surface 
of one’s mind be disturbed for a moment, my hap. 
piness in the work is not in human power, and you 
| can no more touch that than you ean bring the sun 
| from the firmament.’ 

| Feb. 6. J. B. the vagrant before noticed, who 
| committed a felony so soon after his former dis- 
charge, followed me to the gate to knock for the 
turnkey. He said, ‘‘ I wish I had a home to go 
to, or a trade, but I have neither, and that is the 
reason I am here; I did it with a view to get out 
| of the country.’”’ ‘‘ But,’’ I observed, ‘‘ It is bad 
getting out of the country under such circumstan- 
ces; with the determination to do right, a way may 
appear; I will talk with you again.” 


Feb. 10. J. B. followed me to the gate to speak | 


to me in behalf of F. J. who wished I would allow 


5 8] irks of intellige nce and virtue in | him to have some conversation with me apart from 
the hardened criminals will be | the rest; also, that I would receive him again, he 


As we | 





We can take only | wished to retract all he had said against the Bible 


and religion. J. B. said, ‘‘F. J. thinks you were 

| Wrong in casting him off so hastily, and, you will 
|excuse me, madam, I think so too.’’ J. B. said, 
| F. J. thinks some remarks I made on Sunday were 
jentirely meant for him, which, however, were un- 
| premeditated. I asked, ‘‘ Do you frequently think 
me personally severe, then?’’ ‘* We do,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘and the prisoners talk of it.’”’ ‘‘ But if 
they feel offended at the moment, they feel the 
justice of it afterwards.’’ ‘‘ That,’’ said he, ‘‘ has 
been my own case, but I have done the same thing, 
and have been as bad as they.’’ I went up to the 
room, and told F, J. I should be happy to receive 
him again, and he thanked me. 

Feb. 11. This day I afforded F. J. the oppor- 
tunity he desired, of some private conversation with 
|me, by asking him to take my Bible up to the gate. 
| He said he should be sorry to bring up his children 
| with such views as he had expressed ; that he had 
| reflected, and felt that he had been wrong: he ex- 
pected to be ridiculed by the other prisoners, but 
was determined to adopt a new line of conduct 
altogether. There was deep feeling, thoughtful- 
| ness, and strong earnestness of manner. He spoke 
| highly of his wife. Here I asked, ‘‘ Do you love 
|your wife ?’’ ‘* OQ yes, and my wife loves me.” 
|‘ And do you love your children?’ ‘‘O yes, I 
|love my children.’’ ‘* And were I, or any other 
|to say, ‘I hate your wife; I hate your children,’ 
would you like it?’’ ‘* No, I should not,”’ ‘* And 
j yet you spoke against my God, and of this lovely 
book: you said, ‘It is all a pack of nonsense; I 
| do not believe one word of it!’’’ F. J. acknow- 
ledged the application with much emotion. He 
said he had been accustomed to sit from Sunday 
morning till Sunday night in a public-house, but 
| would attend a place of worship in future, which 
his wife had formerly advised in vain. He acknow- 
ledged that I was justified in leaving him, after his 
| having spoken of the Bible and of God as he did. 
| Some further notice is made of F. J. and thus 
summed up in the liberated prisoner’s book :— 

July 1. F. J. has called upon me, and of him I 
| have the highest hope. He was tried and convicted 
for a felony, and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
;ment. His previous character had been bad. At 
| first he was quiet, and for a while I did not discover 
that he was a scorner of all things sacred. The cir- 
| cumstance which led to this discovery is written in 
the every-day book. After the date February 1] 
|he seemed a new character, no longer close or sly 
| on the one hand, nor presuming on the other ; but 
|simple, honest, and open. The poor fellow has 
| obtained no work ; his children are ill, and his ex- 
| cellent wife, whilst rejoicing at the change in her 
| husband, is cast down by extreme poverty. I gave 
| them an order for some flour. 





| 
} 
| 


Some traits of her personal character are 
| preserved by the writer of the memoir. They 
are as remarkable as any thing we have re- 
| corded. 


In the memoir a notice is given of her different 
|channels of benevolence, and the manner in which 
‘the funds were expended: ‘‘ The female prisoners’ 
|employment,’’ ‘‘ Employment for the destitute ;’’ 
| an account is also opened, ‘‘ Donations for general 
purposes ;’’ each has its distinct and appropriate 
| detail, and it is only in a review of the books that 
any adequate idea can be formed of the immense 
| time that each separate charity must have occupied; 
| the account-books shew every item most accurately 
| put down; nothing can exceed the minuteness in 
accounting for expenditure; not a shilling spent 
either for herself or others, but is stated. The 
friend, upon whom the charge rested to settle mat- 
| ters after her death, inquired, ‘‘ Are there no little 
| bills?’? The reply was, ‘ Little bills, madam! 
Oh no; I suppose Miss Martin never had such a 
| thing asa bill.’’ It is remembered she often spoke 
of the great duty of following the apostolic injunc- 
tion, ‘* Owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another.’’ As to the appropriation of the money 
| connected with th2 charities, there is abundant 
record, but the labour attending the disbursement 
j is not so easy to appreciate, asso much was involved 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
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in the employment for the prisoners—for instance, 
in the purchase of material, and preparing it. She 
has been known frequently, after a day of toil and 
evening of writing, to record the day’s work and ex- 
penditure, to stand cutting out work until past mid- 
night, or in preparing the copy-books for her pupils 
in the gaol the next day. The latter was a constantly 
recurring operation, as she found it necessary to 
allow only two sheets of paper at a time, that she 
might the more easily detect any abstraction from 
the copy-book. The employment for the destitute 
was wider in its demands, and the labour attached 
to it less concentrated. The book entitled ‘‘ Libe- 
rated Prisoners ’’ tells the tale of her indefatigable 


and persevering energy, and her self-denying bene- | 


volence towards her fellow-creatures. 
soners, when liberated, in many cases, were far 
from being off her hands, for if there appeared the 
smallest promise of reformation she sought to 
cherish it by keeping the individual in sight ; 
she would follow them to their homes, surprise 
them at their work, seek out a_ respectable 
lodging for the houseless, or for those whose 


home was a hotbed for crime; she would entreat a | 


master to admit a servant to his former employ- 
ment, and persuade others to make trial of some 
delinquent of whom she thought well: the juvenile 
offenders were presented to the superintendents of 
Sunday-schools for admission, and the regularity of 
their attendance inquired into; she would write to 
the distant parents of a liberated prisoner, to beg 
them to receive the returning prodigal, and encou- 
ragement was given to the sailor to call upon her 
on his return from the voyage. These are some of 
the items of the labours of twenty-four years—not 
executed by a committee, but by an individual, and 
she by no means of a robust constitution; and 
during the greater part of the time working with 
her hands for her daily bread. The bodily labour 
was great, but the mental strain was much greater. 
The disappointment, the bitter disappointment which 
so often followed her highest hopes, did its work on 
the outward frame, although it had no effect in the 
way of discouragement. Her great business and 
object was to do God’s will, and her faith in Him 
* that confirmeth the word of his servant, and per- 
formeth the counsel of his messengers,’”’ gave her 
full encouragement that the seed sown should pros- 
per, that the increase would be given, although the 
appearing might be long in coming. 


The corporation of Yarmouth at length be- 
gan to feel some shame, that the duties of pro- 
viding for the spiritual and intellectual wants 
of the gaol and workhouse should have been 
so long performed without reward by a poor 
needlewoman, earning her own scanty subsist- 
ence by the labour of her own hands, and 
with true corporate illiberality they could de- 
vise no other mode of relieving themselves 
from the reproach and securing the continu- 
ance of her services by offering her a place in 
the establishment with a salary of 12/. a year! 
Her letter objecting to become a_ pensioner for 
work which she had so long performed from 
the unquestioned motive of charity would 
have been creditable to the most high-minded 
inhabitant of a palace. 

But her toils were too much for her frame. 
She was seized with a fatal sickness and en- 
dured great pain, sustained however by the 
consciousness of a well-spent life. 


Most striking was the constant flow of thanks- 
giving and love; throughout her illness there never 
appeared any murmuring or repining! Her ener- 
getic mind, her almost restless anxiety to work in 
the vineyard, were all brought into a quiet submis- 
sive waiting upon her Master’s will. ‘It is the 
Lord, let him do what seemeth to him good.’’ The 
tone of her mind is shewn by a circumstance men- 
tioned by one of the nurses, which occurred during 
a night of great suffering and pain. Miss Martin 
begged the nurse to read to her; she could hardly 
speak from exhaustion, but upon the question being 
put, ‘‘ What shall I read?’’ the emphatic answer 
was, ‘* Praise.’’ It pleased God to keep her in the 


The pri- | 


| furnace of great bodily affliction, even to the hour| library, inthe public assembly. With a mind 
of her departure, which took place in the month of | naturally active, he has combined the skill of a 


August, 1843. About twenty minutes before her 
death she begged for more anodyne te still the pain. 
The nurse then told her she believed the time of her 
departure was arrived; when, clapping her hands 
together, she said, ‘‘ Thank God! thank God!’ 
and spoke no more, till she joined the heavenly 


choir in the full burst and perfection of that song | 


which was her unceasing theme on earth, ‘‘ Blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
for ever and ever.”’ 


j admiration excited by the career of this poor 
sempstress ; therefore we prefer to point to her 
example, and “let expressive silence muse her 
praise. 





errno Smee am 


SCIENCE. 
Railways and Agriculture in North Lincolnshire. 
By SaAmMvuEL SipNey. Pickering. 
Tus very little book describes the results of the 
author’s observations of farming as connected with 


railways, made during a ride over the track of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, Lincolnshire, and other rail- 
ways. 
it concerns, and to them we recommend it. 





VOYAGES AWD TRAVELS. 

Italy in the Nineteenth Century, contrasted with 
its past condition. By JAMes WHITESIDE, 
Esq. A.M. M.R. J.A. one of her Majesty’s 
Counsel. In 3 vols. London: Bentley. 

Mr. WHITESIDE illustrates an observation we 

have hazarded more than oncein THE Criric, 

that the interest and intrinsic value of a book 
of travels do not depend so much upon the 
countries described as upon the traveller; that 
to the observant eye and the thoughtful mind 


The language of eulogy fails to express the | 





It must be very interesting to those whom | 


lawyer in the selection and sifting of evidence, 
and that amplitude of detail which is taught 
by the habits of a profession whose business it 
is to deal rather with particular facts than with 
general principles. ‘Thus we are presented 
with a work of vastly more substance than any 
we have met with of late, and which will not 
only be read with extreme interest, but com- 
mitted as an authority upon the subjects of 
which it treats, and so be entitled to a perma- 
nent place in the library. Another advantage 
possessed by Mr. WHITESIDE beyond those 
of any other recent tourist is the time devoted 
to the investigation, and the opportunities 
which he enjoyed through his many introduc- 
tions to the best society, and the intimate ac- 
quaintance he had formed with eminent per- 
sons in literature, art, and science. Being 
such, we need scarcely observe that this is pre- 
eminently a book to be circulated in book- 


clubs, and that it may even be ordered with 


safety by the largest of the circulating libra- 
ries. 

Mr. WuIreEsIDE was fortunate enough to 
visit Rome under the conservative rule of 


| GreGory, and then under the liberal sway of 


| Prus, and his description of the contrast in 
| the aspect of the two eras will convey to the 


| reader a better idea of the causes of the mighty 


no topic is trite, no highway so trodden as not | 


to yield abundance of novelty; that the com- 
monplaces of criticism, which condemn a book 
because it conducts us through scenes often 
painted before, are as false as they are in bad 
taste: that the reader seeks in travels to learn 
rather in what aspect things presented them- 
selves to the author, than their precise measure- 
ments, chronology, and colours. With such 


conceptions of the proper purpose of works of! 


this class, we have made it a rule never to judge 
them by their title-pages ; we have never been 
deterred by the statement that the tourist had 
written about Italy, or even Belgium and the 
Rhine, from dipping into his pages, and if we 
found them to contain the expression of emo- 
tions, and reflect the impressions made upon 
his own mind, we have given to them a patient 
perusal, and fairly and fully brought their merits 
under the notice of our readers. Therefore it 
is that so many travels which have filled a large 
space in these columns have passed altogether 
unnoticed, or with only a few words of con- 
temptuous comment, by other periodicals ; nor 
has experience in any manner led us to question 
the correctness of the rule we had adopted,— 
but, on the contrary, every new book of travels 
that is laid upon our table only the more satis- 
fies us that it is the ¢rwe, if not the popular rule 
of criticism. 

Mr. WHITESIDE, the author of the three 
volumes before us, is a lawyer of some emi- 
nence, who was compelled by ill-health to quit 


the labours of his profession, and betake him-| 


self to the genial air of Italy, in which he 
resided upwards of two years, making excel- 
lent use of his time in the collection of a mass 
of information of every kind relating to the 
country and the people, gathered from observa- 
| tions, from research, from conversation in the 


|highway, in the street, in the salon, in the) 


progress of the Italian mind, seemingly so in- 
explicable, than any which has yet been formed 
by our newspaper writers and quarterly re- 
viewers. He gives a very unfavourable ac- 
count of 

SERVANTS IN ITALY. 

A friend of mine in Rome was mightily enter- 
tained by a visit from his ¢raiteur, the person who 
supplies dinners, who begged to know whether i/ 
signor had an English servant with whom he could 
settle for the usual commission, as he really could 
not satisfy the Italian cormorant. So universal is 
this vile practice, that the servants of foreign am- 
bassadors, nay even of royalty, in Italy, the day 
after a reception by their masters, visit the guest, 
and extort at least a scudo from each English 
family who had been entertained. This meanness 
is not practised by the domestics of the English 
ambassadors. The washerwoman of the family 
must wash for the Italian domestic gratis, the inn- 
keeper must feed him gratis, the ¢raiteur and all 
others must bribe him. This usage I have referred 
to of commission on bills paid is upheld by law. I 
really enjoyed the trial of a cause against one of the 
wisest of our English residents in Florence so very 
knowing in all Tuscan customs, that he advises 
others how to behave and manage their establish- 
ment. Shortly before his departure for Rome a 
servant applied to be hired. The gentleman hav- 
ing mentioned his intention of leaving in a few days, 
the fellow expressed his anxiety to be employed for 
the intermediate time, accordingly a written agree- 
ment was signed for this brief service. The exact 
man of business was in good time on the eve of his 
departure summoned before the tribunal for non- 
payment of wages. He plumed himself on his 
cautious habits, produced his written agreement 
and receipt, and was on the very point of gaining 
his cause, when the judge asked the Florentine, had 
he no other claim against his master. The fellow 
coolly replied, ‘‘ Now, I remember, i/ signor has 
paid many house-bills, and has more to pay, on 
which I have not had my allowance.”” The Eng- 
lishman replied, ‘‘ 1 was not summoned for this, 
but for non-payment of wages; I prefer paying my 
house-bills myself.” The judge ruled the money 
should all pass through the hands of the domestic, 
so that he might secure his commission, to which, 
by usage, he was entitled. But as the Florentine 
1ad impeached his master for another and ground- 
less demand, the judge gave him no costs. This 
judicial mode of proceeding has deeply injured the 
character of the Tuscan people; they are tempted 
into shabby practices ; mean frauds and artifices are 
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encouraged; no one confides frankly in his fellow- 
men. ‘The English merchant, who settles large 
transactions by a word, would here be obliged to 
write out and sign the smallest contract, if he 
wished to be safe from their tribunals : such sus- 
picion is unbecoming a commercial or an honest 
people. Surely the old Florentine merchants, 
princes of the earth, were not of this paltry stamp. 
iixtensive business could scarcely exist in a coun- 
try where no faith is reposed by one man in 
another. 
not by the theory of the law, which is good; but 
by the administration of it, which is uncertain and 


bad. 
How graphic is this picture of 


RAIN IN ROME, 


A Roman torrent is a very different thing from 
an English shower. You put up your umbrella; 
it is laid flat upon your head in an instant. The 
flimsy Parisian article is viewed with contempt by 
the Italian people. The native carries (when ap- 
prehensive of rain, which may continue three days 
without cessation) a ponderous machine, which, 
when opened out, resembles a little tent suspended 
in the air, under which he walks securely. The 
construction of the Italian umbrella is simple 
enough,—a mass of oiled calico is attached toa 
stout pole ; and this, when spread, resists the tor- 
rent wonderfully. Ina short time the spouts begin 
to play—the jets d’eau of modern Rome. I think 
these spouts have been dexterously contrived to aidin 
washing the streets, aprocess the natives would perish 
rather than undertake. These ducts are about two 
feet long, and project from the roofs of the houses ; 
through such spouts the water is made to spin into 


the middle of the street with admirable effect, for 
no deposit can withstand its power. But while the 
twofold deluge from the houses and the heavens 
may be so useful in dispensing with the labour of 


scavengers, it increases the discomfort of the pas- 
senger: he must keep close to the eaves of the 
houses, and get under cover as speedily as he can— 
then listens to the play of the 
inconceivable degree of pleasure. 


waters with an almost 


We turn to 
FLORENCE AND THE FLORENTINES. 

The number of strangers who visit Florence an- 
nually may amount to upwards of 11,000; perma- 
nent residents to about 900. It may be an inter- 
esting inquiry, what is the effect of this influx of 
strangers upon the native population? A distinc- 
tion would suggest itself between the intercourse of 


the respectable inhabitants of proud, free, and 
wealthy kingdoms, such as Great Britain and 


France, and the people of either of these countries 


with a small country like Tuscany, and especially | 
Great nations 
they are un- | 


with such a cezpital as Florence. 

meet each other on an equal footing, 
spoiled by the freest intercourse, no abasement of 
national character takes place. 
the other. But when people free and wealthy flock 
into a small city like Florence, destitute of wealth 
or freedom, the danger is obvious that the natives 
will succumb to the whims of their visitors, imitate 
their vices, but not their virtues; yield to the 
temptation of cheating the ignorant or the careless 
traveller, grow false, deceitful, mean, and contemp- 
tible. The class of Italians who ordinarily come in 


contact with travellers are corrupted ; wronged and | 


insulted as they have been, they revenge themselves 
on the inhabitants of the rest of Europe who may 
visit their country—the natural though deplorable 


result of the worst description of slavery. Thus the | 


influx of foreigners into Florence, which seems at 
first view to be a blessing, may in reality prove a 
curse. This leads to a brief inquiry into the true 
condition of the Florentine people. The outward 
aspect is deceptive, especially in a population prone 
to show, and vain of finery. 
which the people appear to have of gaining their 
bread iu Florence, I mean of real, solid, or national 
industry? The trade of a general kind, and com- 
merce, are chiefly confined to Leghorn. I searee}y 
ever saw at Florence a boat on the Arno. There 
are no great manufactories, except in silk; no 





Evils such as I have stated are caused, | 


Neither truckles to | 


What are the means | 





{and its delight‘ul neighbourhood are overbuilt. | the people; and to aid in so good a work, I would 


There is considerable business in oil and silk. 


It appears that Prus LX. however liberal in 
politics, is as resolute a supporter of the abso- 
|]ute authority of the Church as any of his 
predecessors. Intolerance is still the rule at 
Rome, and of this a remarkable instance is 
jrelated by Mr. WuiresipE. It is necessary 
|to remark, that even in the English burial- 
ground at Rome, no epitaph is permitted to be 
| inscribed upon a tomb, unless previously sub- 
| mitted to the censor ; and he invariably erases 
| every expression that implies that there can be 
| salvation out of the pale of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
| odd style of the epitaphs in the English ceme- 
itery. He soon discovered the reason. 


The lady of a dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land died during my residence in Rome; her hus- 
band wrote an inscription intended for her tomb, in 
which he naturally introduced words referring to 
the hope of the deceased in the resurrection through 
Christ. The proposed epitaph, as drawn up, was, 
of course, submitted to the ecclesiastical censor for 


his approval; that official struck out the words al- | 


luded to, and returned the inscription so erased and 
altered. There was a discussion subsequently on 
an appeal before the censor in person ; and he de- 
cided, with many courteous observations, that the 
objectionable matter must be omitted, on the ground 
that it contradicted the fundamental doctrine of the 
church, in asserting that an adult out of the pale 
of that church could be saved ; and, moreover, that 
it violated another rule of the same infallible tri- 
bunal by quoting Scripture. ‘* But,’’ said the cha- 
ritable censor, ‘‘ you may ascribe to this lady the 
possession of all the virtues in the calendar, pro- 
vided you do not invade the doctrine of the church.”’ 
I saw myself, in Rome, the original inscription, 


with the lines struck out by the hand of this pious | 


censor of Pope Gregory ; and I am now enabled, by 
the kind permission of Archdeacon Beresford (hus- 
band of the deceased lady), to print a copy of the 
intended epitaph, inserting with brackets the parts 
so erased by the censor. 


‘* Here lyeth 
[Uatil this corruptible shall have put on incorruplion, 
and this mortal immortality, | 
The body of 
Mary, Daughter of Colonel H. P. L’Estrange, 
Of Moystown, King’s County, Ireland, 

And Wife of the [Venerable] Marcus G. Beresford, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Ardagh, who died at Rome, 
Dec. 31, 1845. 

[To her to live was Christ, and to die was gain. 
She is gone to the mountain of myrrh 
and the hill of frankincense, 
till the day break, and the shadows flee away.|”’ 


The reader perceives from the date, this intended 
epitaph was originally forbidden in the reign of 
Pope Gregory. Some months after the access‘on 
| of Pius 1X. a memorial, couched in most respectful 
language, was presented to his Holiness, craving 
Jeave to inscribe the lines already given on the 
| tombstone of the deceased lady. The memorial 
was, I presume, referred to the proper authorities ; 
and a negotiation ensued, conducted on the part of 
Archdeacon Beresford by the resident chaplain, a 
discreet, judicious gentleman, thoroughly acquainted 
with Rome. He failed, however, in his kind mis- 
sion. It was declared to be impossible to comply 
with so unreasonable an application; and the ob- 
noxious epitaph was as rigidly condemned by or 
under the authority of Pope Pius, as under the rule 
of Pope Gregory. Politics may vary—the law of 
the church is unchangeable. 


This is Mr. WHITESIDE’s view of 


REFORM IN ITALY, 
The country of Savonarola may again awaken to 
a consciousness of the force of religious truth, and 
thus must a certain degree, at least, of spiritual en- 
lightenment follow from exercising the right of ex- 
| pressing free opinions. Let us hope the forminable 
| power of the press may be wisely devoted towards 


Mr. WHITESIDE had noticed the} 


| suggest to those interested in the regeneration of 


| Italy, the republication, in a convenient shape, of 
first, The Life of Leopold the Reformer ; his ideas 
of reform were not only vast and splendid, but he 
has shewn how the noble work may be accom- 
plished. The Italian reformers of the present day 
have but to carry out the plans of Leopold with 
resolution, and a great port of their labours will be 
performed. The Life of Leopold, in Italian, is a 
scarce book in Florence, and not to be procured 
elsewhere. The censor of the press at the present 
moment would not venture to suppress a line of the 
biography of the illustrious ancestor of the reigning 
Duke. I am confident the work would be read 
with avidity in Tuscany ; it might be received into 
Piedmont, and introduced into Rome and Naples, 
|not, I fear, with the permission of the authorities. 
If the people in these countries are affected by 
Leopold’s example, they will demand, in addition 
to cheap and wise government, the suppression of 
monasteries, the effectual expulsion of the Jesuits, 
with, perhaps, the circulation of the Scriptures. 
Everything done by so great a man, must make an 
impression on the public mind in Tuscany, the 
kingdom he redeemed and saved. 


Very unfavourable is his view of the condi- 
| tion of Sardinia, and in this we may find a key 
'to many of the apparent perplexities in the 
politics of CHARLES ALBERT. 


The Italian dominions of the King of Sardinia are 
thoroughly priest-ridden: the priests, the monks, and 
their processions, convents, and monasteries, cover 
the whole kingdom. And the government, how- 
ever it may latterly affect liberality in trade, and 
even in politics, is thoroughly bigoted, and _ its 
practice most intolerant. 1 recollect meeting an 
English family in Geneva, who mentioned that they 
had spent a Sunday with several other English 
people in a village in Savoy (which belongs to 
Sardinia). Wishing to read the church service 
together on the Sabbath day, they assembled in the 
saloon of the hotel for that purpose; the landlord 
quickly appeared, and inquired what they had col- 

lected to do: hearing it was to worship, he in- 
| quired—was it according to the Protestant religion ? 
'and being answered in the affirmative, he, with 
many apologies, required of the company to desist ; 
| declaring he should be heavily fined, nay, punished, 
| should he permit such an impropriety in his house. 
| No native, I apprehend, dares to change his reli- 
gion. It is one of the curious facts to be remem- 
bered respecting Italy, that the sovereign who now 
professes the utmost liberality of feeling, the desire 
to encourage learning and learned men, and even to 
enlarge the municipal privileges and political free- 
dom of his people, is outwardly a bigot, and his 
| government and dominions as much apparently, 
| and I believe in reality, under the control of priestly 
| influences as those of Rome itself. 

(To be continued) 








| France, Piedmont, Italy, Lombardy, the Tyrol, 
and Bavaria: an Autumnal Tour. By J. 8, 
| Bucxincuam. London: Peter Jackson. 
'TuHe publications that are ever and anon 
|issuing from Mr. BuckinGHaw’s fertile pen, 
excite surprise that they should all be so ably 
;and so pleasingly written. Scarcely are the 
| proof-sheets of one work dry, than another is 
}announced. Were we to make a catalogue of 
‘his compositions, it would shew a decided 
| superiority, as far as numbers are concerned, 
over that of any living writer. Nor in point 
| of ability are we disposed to rank Mr. Buck- 
| INGHAM’S pretensions as an author with any 
other than the first class. So perfectly un- 
| affected is he in al! his descriptions that the 
reader might almost fancy he was seated by 
the author’s side, hearing in eloquent, yet ef 
fective, language, the various details of foreign 
travel. Mr. BucKINGHAM relates a story in 
|the most engaging manner, and invests road- 
| side illustrations with considerable interest. 


ensive buildings i rorress: j c . mn | i i i 
extensive buildings in progress: in fact, the town | promoting the happiness and real improvement of | We prefer a glance at a volume of Mr. Buck- 
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INGHAM’S descriptions of his wanderings 
abroad, to the productions of any modern 
traveller. 

We read the first series of our author's 
autumnal tour some time since, and noticed it 


in Tne Critic, little dreaming that from the | 
second series we should derive so much addi- | 


tional gratification. 
we are alluding to could reasonably have 
anticipated so many elaborate dissertations, or 
such novel and attractive features, as may be 
found in the book now under notice. The 
former comprised sketches of some of the most 
beautiful and finest cities in Europe; the pre- 
sent publication, however, occupies a wider 
as well as a more extensive range. The 
scenes of Mr. BucKINGHAM’s experience on 


the present occasion are Paris, thence to Pied- | 


mont, part of Italy, Lombardy, the Bavarian 
States, and the Tyrol. The former volumes 
may perhaps be richer in incident, but the pre- 
sent sketches have an advantage from their 
magnitude. Beside the Parisian capital they 
treat of towns not so familiarly known to the 
English. The selection of places made by the 


author for his visits operates much in his | 


favour, for he takes care to go only where he 
can find matériel to work upon. 

Two chief motives influenced Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM in making his second autumnal tour. 
The former journey had pleased him and af- 
forded him information, and an invitation to 
the literary congresses of Marseilles and Genoa | 
were too strong temptations to be refused. So| 
we find him steaming from Folkestone to Bou- | 
logne in an agreeable August, arriving at the | 
French port, undergoing the searching inqui- 
sitiveness of the custom-house officers, then | 
leaving in the diligence for Abbeville in com-| 
pany with some pleasant companions, skirting | 
the ever-memorable fields of Cressy and Agin- 
court, passing on to Amiens, thence by a com- 
fortable road to Paris, where he was soon domi- | 
ciled in a snug apartment at the Hotel Meurice. 
As every one knows Paris, or should know Paris, 
we pause not here, but accompany Mr. Buck- | 
INGHAM to Nevers and Autun, and welcome | 
his arrival at Lyons. Without preface he in- | 
troduces us to descriptions of the Lyonese 
marvels, of its high towers and noble rivers, 
its fortifications and heights, its cathedrals and 
picture galleries. The contemplation of these 
occupies the narrator but a short time. He 
journeys from Lyons to Geneva by way of the 
Jura mountains, and by a circuitous route 
reaches Milan. Amongst a host of other read- 
able matter is the following interesting account 
of La Scala :— 


In the evening we went to the Scala to see the 
opera Mose in Egitto. The house is about the 
same size and form as the Queen’s Theatre in Lon- 
don ; it was hung with yellow draperies, but there 
are no galleries, the boxes going all the way up to 
the ceiling, with a large royal box in the centre, 
and a disproportionately heavy crown, greatly in- 
juring the general effect. This was lighted up with 
wax candles, as well as two or three other boxes 
near the stage, but no one came near them during 
all the evening. The boxes were nearly empty, 
the pit was not half full, and very few females were 
in it. The men walked in with great coats on (for 
it had been raining) and umbrellas streaming wet, 
and came forward with their hats on to the front of 
the pit, talked with the musicians in the orchestra, 
took snuff with them, walked back again, without 
seeming to pay the least attention to the music. 
This went on during all the evening, and there was 
an exhibition of weariness, dirtiness of dress and 
person, and such ill breeding and selfish indifference 
to the comfort of others, by loud talking and con- 
stant interruption, as would be thought insuffer- 
abie and be repressed as such in any of our minor 


No reader of the work | 
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| liarice, elegance, and order of the English Opera- 
| house, and the gloom, rudeness, noise, and con- 
stant movement of the audience in this was most 
| striking. The orchestra was very numerous. but 
| all the performers were ill-dressed and dirty. There 
was no conductor, but merely a first violin to lead, 
|} and the want of discipline was continually mani- 
The subject of the opera was too sacred 
|for theatrical representation, and ought never to 
have been attempted. The dresses, decorations, 
and scenery were all as excellent as could be de- 
sired, but the performers, with two exceptions only, 
were very inferior. The basso, Signor Marini, who 
personated Moses, sang and acted admirably, and 
the lady, who represented his daughter Anaide, 
Miss Catarina Hayes, was a young English actress 
of sweet voice, agreeable person, and graceful 
carriage ; indeed, amidst the mediocrity of beauty 
and talent by which she was surrounded, she seemed 
| the only one worth seeing or hearing; and so 
| thought the audience, for while no applause what- 
|ever was given to the other performers, Miss 
| Hayes drew down the loudest acclamations,—and 
| after several of her songs and parts in duets, she 
| was called forward to receive the general homage 
| without waiting for the end of the piece, or even 
| the act or scene, which perpetually disturbed the 
illusion. In the exclamation Bravd, the accent 
| was laid on the last syllable, and in clapping the 
hands, instead of the hearty, quick succession with 
which this is done in England, each person threw 
his arms apart, and clapped once only with the 
palms of his hands, as hard as his strength would 
admit, but at intervals of several seconds apart, 
the slowness of this repetition producing a most 


| fested. 





| singular effect. 


Our readers will perceive from this extract 
that the manners and habits of the Italians 
are not quite so refined as those of English- 
men. La Scala, the gem of operas and thea- 
tres, is lamentably beneath our own leading 
house. In the few lines we have quoted there 
is conveyed to the reader an insight into the 
behaviour of the Milanese, that varies sadly 
with the notions hitherto entertained of the 
urbanity of the continentals. From Milan 
our author went to Pavia, and, amongst the 
many sights he finds time to mention, a con- 
siderable space is devoted to the Certosa and 
its inmates. So graphic is the account that we 
admit it in extenso :— 


In an hour and a half more we came to Torre 
del Mangano, where a road leads off to the left to 
the Certosa, or Chartreuse of Pavia, which we 
visited. We were surprised and delighted at the 
beauty and exquisite finish of the exterior, where 
medallions of the Roman emperors in marble, sta- 
tues of saints and distinguished personages, and 
tablets of alto-relievo, each constituting a picture 
and a story, followed each other in rich profusion, 
that it would require a whole day to examine care- 
fully the front alone. On entering the interior our 
admiration was greatly increased, as we found our- 
selves in a most magnificent cathedral, with marble 
pillars, vaulted roofs, rich ceilings of azure, studded 
with golden stars, and a variety of most beautiful 
devices and decorations; while the advance toward 
the high altar, the superb screen, or gates, and the 
perspective view of all beyond it from the transept 
was overpowerfully grand. The floor was a varie- 
gated pavement of brick and marble in devices of 
stars and other forms, and everywhere around, 
painting, sculpture, and gilding meet the eye. We 
were taken through every chapel successively, 
and afterwards into the choir, the sacristry, 
and by the high altar, and knew not which 
most to admire, whether the altar-pieces in 
oil, by first-rate masters—the beautiful pictures 
in fresco, by divers hands—the sculpture—the 
architecture—the gates or the mosaic altars, each 
seeming to us the most perfect of their kind. The 
cabinets of ivory, with inlaying of precious stones— 
the tombs of the founder and others—excited our 
utmost enthusiasm; and yet when we had feasted 
on the whole for several hours, it seemed as if we} 





theatres. In short the contrast between the bril- 





had only had a glimpse of the place, and had hardly | 


| exatnined its details at all. There is nothing in the 
churches of Milan—always excepting the Duomo— 
to be compared with it for richness and beauty ; it 
took more than 300 years to accomplish; and if it 
had taken 600, it would still have been a wonder. 
After seeing the church we went to visit the monas- 
tery of the Carthusians behind it. The area of the 
convent is very large, 300 feet square at least, with 
arcades or cloisters all around. In these are apart- 
ments for seventy monks—four rooms for each— 
one for dining, one for working, and one for 
sleeping, with an adjoining closet. There were only 
twenty-five monks here at present, and these are 
very poor, having no lands and no funds but those 
derived from donations. They rise at eleven o’clock 


| every night, and are engaged in service till three 
}each morning : they never eat flesh meat, sick or 


well: they live separately, each having his pro- 
visions brought when prepared; and this con- 
sists merely of bread, fruit, vegetables, and 
wine. These are put in through a hole by 
a servant in attendance. They never speak 
to each other, except during one hour each day 
after dinner: they go out only once a week— 
on Tuesdays,—and we met a party of them in 
white flannel robes and cocked hats, going out to 
walk as we entered. They have no library, and 
would not be allowed to read any books but religious 
or theological ones. They wear only woollen, and 
must not have linen or cotton garments. In the 
cells which we visited there was in each only a 
small table and three straw-bottom chairs in the 
dining-room, and a straw bed with blankets in the 
sleeping-room, with a little garden behind. They 
can write no letters but such as pass through the 
hands of the prior, who seals them ; and all letters 
coming to them are first opened by him. Ifthey meet 
a stranger when out in their walk—as they usually 
go in a party—they cannot speak to him without 
express permission from the prior. We expressed 
our wonder that persons could be found to do this: 
the answer was, that there were many who wished 
to join the order ; but this seems unlikely, as there 
were once seventy of these monks—there are now 
only twenty-five,—though there is no limit to the 
number of admissions of the order, at least up to the 
seventy-five who can be accommodated here. Their 
whole subsistence in food and raiment costs less 
than a franc per day each; but even this they are 
obliged to beg for, having no property of their own. 
These monks do no service in the church, which has 
a small establishment of ecclesiastics of its own. 
These perform three servicesevery day—the matins, 
mass, and vespers, but there are rarely more than 
eight or ten persons who attend them as auditor or 
congregation, in the week days ; and, even on Sun- 
days, there are less than two hundred, though the 
church would apparently hold twenty thousand 
people. By an old ordinance of the Order, women 
were originally prohibited from crossing its threshold. 
Recently this rule has been so far relaxed as that 
women may now attend the religious services, and 
come inside the church, but must not enter any of 
the side chapels, or into the sacristy or convent 
without express permission from the Pope, as no 
other authority can grant it. Our ladies were ac- 
cordingly obliged to content themselves with looking 
from the outside through the grating, while we were 
admitted within. 

From Pavia our author proceeded to Genoa, 
his account of which is very amusing. Re- 
marks upon the many charitable institutions 
are frequently introduced; the purport of 
which is to institute comparisons between the 
English and Genevese systems. They are so 
thoroughly honest that it would be but ill per- 
forming our duty were we to exclude them.— 


There are not less than twenty establishments 
under the name of “conservatori’’ for females 
alone in Genoa; some of them for orphans, as de- 
scribed ; some for unmarried persons who are grown 
up; some for repentant or reclaimed women, who 
desire to leave their evil courses, and begin a new 
life; some for gratuitous education merely, and 
some for the children of the poor, who, though not 
orphans, are yet in need of assistance to qualify 
themselves for getting their own living in the world. 
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The greater number of these are the foundation and] of September, in the large open square of Aqua 


endowment of wealthy and humane individuals, and 
all are generously supported by occasional contribu- 
tions when the endowment may be inadequate to 
meet the increased demands upon their resources. 
What a large amount of good might be done by 
the wealthy families of England in founding, en- 
dowing, and sustaining a few institutions of this 
description! How many young girls would it 


| one 


prevent from becoming prostitutes and drunk- | 


ards, and afterwards thieves! 
humbler classes of females would it assist to 
marry, with some provision for a household or a 
family, instead of the reckless and improvident 


How many of the | 


marriages that now often take place, making both | 
parties unhappy, and placing their children as a| 


burden upon the community! Tired and satiated 
with pleasures as many of our wealthiest families 
often are, seeking for some new excitement in the 
dissipation of London during the season, then flying 
to the watering-places on the coast to recruit the 
exhaustion of nature occasioned by excess; then 
dividing one portion of the year between yachting 
and racing, and another between dancing and hunt- 
ing, till the dull round bas been completed, and 
often without relish or zest from its yearly repeti- 
tion. How would their real happiness be aug- 


mented by founding each in their own neighbour- | 


hood, and according to their own means, some in- 
stitutions like these :—A school for gratuitous edu- 
cation of the young; a literary institute for the in- 
struction of adults; a museum for the display of 
the wonders and beauties of Nature in her in- 
exhaustible animal, mineral, and vegetable king- 
doms; a school for industry for teaching some 
useful art or trade to those who had _ not 
other means of learning or living: with the pro- 
fits to be divided between the school and the 
yils } Neither of all these would need so much to 


nut 

i t 

build, equip, and maintain as a yacht; neither 
as a box at 


Sut how much 
more would such undertakings make the founders 
of them be loved by their tenants and 
how much more would they tend to increase the 
comforts and improve the morals of their depend- 
ents! Above all, with how much more pleasure 
would they pay their daily, weekly, or monthly 


nu 





would involve so much annual expen: 
the opera or a pack of hounds. 






neighbours ! 


jamidst a 


visits to establishments of this kind, and watch | 


their progress, than they now pass through the dull 
round of amusements that have ceased to afford 
them any high gratification! How many would be 
rising up every year to bless them while living, and 
revere their memories when dead! and how would 
their own last moments be sweetened on the pillow 
of death, by the recollection of such works as these, 
compared with the remembrance of all the gay 
routs and parties they had either given or attended, 
or all the wealth they had expended in merely per- 
sonal pleasures ! 


The observations just quoted deserve to be 
widely circulated, and Mr. BuckINGHAM can 
claim credit for so boldly introducing the sub- 
ject. It is customary at Genoa to hold an an- 
nual congress of literary men, none being ad- 
missible, but those who are invited. Hence 
it is, generally speaking, an assembly of the 
most celebrated men of the day. There are 
bishops, curates, and manufacturers, legal and 
medical professors, and even a merchant is 
often found at the gatherings. 
are the proceedings of this congress con- 


account of the speeches and the proceedings. 
To this congress Mr. BucKINGHAM, as we 
have before remarked, was invited in the year 
1846, and immediately after the assembly 
had terminated it adjourned to celebrate the 
fact of CoLumBus being born in Genoa by 
laying the foundation-stone of a monument 
to his memory. It was a most magnificent 
spectacle. ‘This is Mr. Buck1NGHAm’s 
account :— 


gresso, is issued during the sitting, giving an 


The ceremony took place on Sunday, the 27th 


So important | 





Verde, near the north-west quarter of Genoa, at 
o’clock. The day was beautiful, and after 
hearing mass in one of the churches, which ended 
at twelve, the whole population, except those com- 
pelled by age, sickness, or necessity, to stay at 
home, with at least twenty thousand more from the 
villages around, were in the streets. The dignita- 
ries were all in their robes of office ; the troops were 
numerous and well dressed. The costume of the 
females was most graceful and interesting, without 
caps or bonnets; but in lieu of these, a white muslin 
veil thrown over the head and bosom, and present- 
ing the greatest number of beautiful faces, bright 
eyes, and most expressive features, we had ever seen 
in any one day of our existence. The streets were 
so thronged, that carriages could only move at 
a slow walking pace, so that we had leisure to 
examine every countenance as we passsed ; for we 
contrived to meet the crowd as it was going, and 
as it was returning. The completion of the cere- 
mony was attended with loud cries of delight and 
triumph from the people, and with salvos of artil- 
lery from all the ships and batteries—the former 
being all dressed in colours since sunrise. Admi- 
rable arrangements had been made for the ac- 
commodation of the dignitaries and principal 
spectators—and the utmost order prevailed, for, 
hundred thousand persons at least, 
we did not hear an angry word or see an angry 
look, so that the sight was as pleasing as it was 
moral and imposing. At night the whole city and 
surrounding hills were illuminated ; the ships were 
dressed with lanterns on the masts and yards; the 
lofty lighthouse, three hundred feet in elevation, 
was covered with a blaze of lamps, crowned with 
its fine revolving light on the summit ; and fireworks 
of varied forms were shot up into the air. We 
took our evening drive upon the ramparts, in the 
town, fine 
marine view from thence, had the suburbs and sur- 
rounding hills on the one side, and the ships and 
the lighthouse on the other in one blaze of splendour ; 
while, as we wended our way home through the 
steep and streets of the city, every new 
opening presented ascene of populous and animated 
joy, without tumult, and inspiring an interest of the 
highest kind. 


highest part of the and, besides the 





narrow 


At present we have not room to say more of 
Mr. BucKINGHAM’s work, and as we have 
only reached the end of the first volume, we 
propose in our next number to glance at the 
remaining one. 





ed 


FIcTron. 

The Ibis of England. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 

Or the many books that have been sent forth 
decrying the unjust and arbitrary Game Laws, 
none have so effectually performed their mis- 
sion, nor blended so much pleasant writing 
with the somewhat dry condemnations of poli- 
tical errors, as the one now under notice. It 
shews that more value is set upon the life of a 
pheasant than upon that of a man, and gives 
good and solid reasons for asserting that the 
iniquitous laws should be swept from the 
statute-book. ‘The work is in the narrative 
form, and it is clearly and forcibly written. 
The plot is simple. 


nine), are tenants upon the estate of an ex- 
cellent landlord. They manage, by the helps 
of industry and economy, to rub on with but 
little inconvenience. 
they of course are almost strangers to; but, 
upon the whole, Jacob and his wife are as 
contented and happy as any ‘“‘ model farmer” 
need wish to be. Years roll on;  sick- 
ness, accidents, and losses beyond control, 
straiten their circumstances; their easy land- 
lord dies, and is replaced by a stern, harsh 
spendthrift,—a change which still further 


[ 


By A. Freiscuurzer. | 


cottage, and at length we find them on the 
verge of starvation. One of the sons, to re- 
lieve the cravings of hunger, goes forth at night 
to shoot a hare or a pheasant: he kills a phea- 
sant, but when on the point of making off with 
his prize, some keepers approach, a struggle 
ensues, the sinner’s gun explodes by accident, 
and one of the keepers is shot dead. ‘The in- 
voluntary murderer is apprehended, tried, con- 
victed, and hanged. Ultimately but one of 
the family remains to brood over the afflictions 
that have fallen upon him in common with the 
rest of his kindred. 

In this manner has our author laid down 
the foundation upon which he builds the struc- 
ture of his work, in the course of which he 
indulges in observations so terse and applicable 
that we cannot forbear quoting a portion. We 
must not omit mentioning that the author is 
decidedly Radical in his heart: not a Radical 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term at the 
present day, but one who would strike at the 
root of an evil, rather than lop off branch by 
branch and then afterwards attack the trunk. 
There are very few who, after reading this 
extract, will feel disposed to disbelieve it :— 

For what reason is so severe a chastisement in- 
flicted upon the poor man who destroys game for 
the absolute preservation of his own existence? 
Because the rich man fears that the species should 
become extinct or scarce, aud that then he should 
be deprived of an amusement. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this care for its preservation, he himself goes 
forth in state, accompanied by his friends and dogs, 
and attended by his keepers; and behold around 
them multitudes lie speedily stretched upon the 
ground, wantonly massacred for no other object 
than mere pastime. If twenty or more brace fall 
by the hand of an illustrious individual, why it is a 
glorious achievement, fit to be lauded and com- 
mented upon, and paraded in the papers ; if a poor 
man destroy une for the subsistence of himself and 
his starving family, it is a erime, to be atoned for 
by transportation, or in mitigated penalty by im- 
prisonment at least: yet, which exploit tends the 
most to the extinction of the species? Yes! but 
then they are the rich man’s own. May not his 
own property be under his own control? Ah, cer- 
tainly—indisputably ; but does he always admini- 
ster such rigid justice ?>—is he equally severe to- 
wards all offenders? A brother idler stalks forth, 
equipped with dog and gun—a gentleman,—one 
raised by fortune above the vulgar temptations of 
want ; led away by the ardour of his pursuit (and 
what sportsman could ever yet understand accu- 
rately the boundaries of property?) he infringes 
upon the premises of another, or enters his posses- 
sions,—he kills game! in fact he poaches! He 
meets, perhaps, the owner of the estate, who has 
come forth to enjoy a day’s sport himself. Fury 
begins at first to rise in the bosom of the possessor ; 
he sees his own game destroyed before his very face, 
and wishes that the depredator could be suddenly 
metamorphosed into a partridge upon the spot, so 


| that it might be lawful to pull the trigger upon him, 


A young married couple, | 


: : : lwith < siderable fami ildre say 
sidered, that a daily paper, Diaro del Con-| ith a considerable family of children (say 


but the criminal is on the alert. He perceives at 
once the predicament in which he is placed ; with 
well-feigned astonishment, and an air of pleasing, 
graceful, deprecating incertitude, he advances—he 
discovers his error—he apologises—he is horrified ; 
an explanation takes place. The proprietor, with 
great urbanity, entreats the stranger to think no 
more about the matter; nay, if he be very hospi- 


| tably and benevolently inclined, proceeds even to ask 


Luxuries and pleasures | 


shackles the family; they have to leave their ' save by the loss of a little dross from the encounter. 


his rival to join him in his sport for the remainder 
of the day, and leads him in all the exultation of 
possession to the richest covers. Yet this delinquent 
gentleman, had he been a beggar, would have stood 
a fair chance of transportation. It may happen 
that the purloining gentleman encounters only me- 
nials, and that they, ‘‘ dressed in a little brief au- 
thority,’’ are inclined to prove sullen in the onset ; 
in this case a dog or so may occasionally fall a 
victim, but the rank and gold of the offender ulti- 
mately prevail, and he retires himself uninjured, 
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These facts are extremely well known to the poor 
man; they force themselves upon him, Cogitating 
over them, contrasting the different effects which 
follow the same cause in different cases, he becomes 
gloomy and dissatisfied ; his heart revolts at the in- 
justice and cruelty practised against him. Example 
teaches more forcibly than argument ; multitudes 
could be adduced in which the act unpunished in 
the rich man is, in the famishing offender, attended 
by such circumstances as lead to his own perdition, 
the sacrifice of another, and the irretrievable misery 
and ruin of many individuals. 


That there is a manifest injustice done to the 


poor man by the continuance of the Game 


Laws is clear; that his crops are injured and 
that te ‘mptations are constantly thrown in his 


path is also apparent. Why this should be 
we have never yet heard a sound reason ad- 
duced. If good sprung from the system, or if 
the subsistence of the possessors of game 


depended upon it, then no one would be justi- 
fied in demanding its extinction unless some 
compensation were made. But the Game Laws 
are retained solely and entirely to provide 
amusement for one class to the decided injury 
and destruction of another When 
people began to be civilised and to understand 
their real eo in the world, the Game Laws 
should have been abolished. They are but the 
remnants of barbarian times, and contradictory 
) justice and to right. Repeated instances 
are occurring of proprietors of 1 land all 


5 


class. 


wing 


their tenants to shoot all gar ne that encroaches 
on their farms For what reason ge this 

priv ike ge permitted? Because devastation 
may be committed on a farmer’s crops, and yet 


he is not justified in destroying the vermin. 
We are not the people to think that the ; 
ing classes, the journcymen, are the stability of 
the | kingdom, nor do we approve of the — 





eloquence too often heard from der atic 
orators. But the toilers of the aaa are 
essential to the country’s welfare. This being 





constantly to 


allowed, it must be evident that 
keep before their sight a blot the Game 
Laws is but to increase discontent, and to 
afford a just and tangible right of complaint. 

On the side of the rich the abolition of the 
Game Laws would be a source of profit. The 
immense ex maintaining keepers and 
the other paraphernalia attending “ the sport” 
would be done away with, 
would become more profitable because 
productive. To carry our illustration farther 
let us quote the au thor’s account of a peasant 
family in two different stages; first, when the 
temptations of poaching have not visited them, 
and secondly, after dire necessity, has com- 
pelled the son to knock down a head of game 
to support his relations. The picture is by no 
means exaggerated, being one that will easil 
be recognised for its truth by any who are rs 
all conversant with a country life. 


yt su 


uch as 


nense of 
peiise ol 





Let us now make acquaintance with Jacob and 

rain. Twenty years have gone by 
their m patent, and observe what chi 
wrought in the inward ine as well as in the out- 


since 





anges time has 


ward circumstances. They live still in the > lit te 
dairy cottage, which from time to time has be 
enlarged for their accommodation. The a 


three more sleep in the aul h- 
the v troop there 


now nine children ; 
yard. * * * Among 
was not achild but might have served as a model 
for the illustration of the most perfect state of rural 
innocence and felicity. As far as Mary herself was 
concerned, years had wrought no mat rial difference 


hole 














in her appearance; if they had destroyed her beauty 
they had in no degree impaired the pleasingness of 
her ct; she was still sunny and smiling, a full- 


blown flower, replete with goodhumour and po al 
activity, somewhat oe tly and domestic in her di- 
mensions, but not a whit less capable of exertion ; 


! 


and their lands | 
more | 


the only difference was that she bustled rather more | little sorrow at his fate. 


in her multifarious occupations ; during her maay | 


years of marriage, she had uniformly proved herself 
the kindest and most affectionate of wives and mo- 
thers, and the best of housewives. It was a pleas- 
ing sight to see her still handsome, smiling face 
she stood beside Jacob, in the midst of the family 
group, all the children clinging about them in their 
affection. As for Jacob himself, if he had not ful- 
filled the undefined promise of becoming something 
better than ordinary, which his youth had ap- 


,» as 


peared to hold out, he had at least perfectly satis- | 
fied those most interested in him; he had main- | 


tained through life the unblemished integrity of his 
character, he had uniformly played the part of the 
attached and faithful husband, and yet of the affec- 
tionate and careful father. * * He was now 
the honest day-labourer, surrounded by a young 
and numerous family, toiling day by day, faithfully 
for their support ; he was still cheerful, contented, 
and goodhumoured, but he thought and read less 
than formerly ; he loved better to sit quietly with 
his pipe in the x eng corner, and dandle the 
children upon his knees. But these alterations in 
his character did not seem in the least to affect the 
happiness of his family ; never could any abode be 
found in which a more even and continuous cheer- 
fulness prevailed. Constant occupation was 
order of the day. It is true the children, with the 
exception of Susan, were none of yet 
capable of supporting themselves, but every one of 
them found some little piece of usefulness which 
they were competent to esi 1; some worked in 
the slip of garden; some fed the pigs, or a tten: 

to the ducks and chickens, for Mary ale 
i few in memory of old days ;_ besi 
encouraged the chiidren in hal 
thoughtfulness ; and at the same 


them as 





time amuse 





it also afforded the family the means of lining 
many little comforts, Even th > little ch — nm were 

yle to go out and pick food from th lges for 
the rabbits which they kept; lin the s r so 
well had they been disciplined, Mary co trust 





them to pick the ripe goos orl $s and currants 
without being afraid of op or of making 


the children sick. 


losing het cr 





Thi s is a picture of a happy village far 
such a SMITH so feelingly 


beautifully describe We now t 


one as GOLD 


urn to a mo 


desolate picture of the sam« family after hav- 
ing encountered the troubles and adver 
storms described in the onset of our notice 


} 


lor coloured to 


the | 





by every effort which the ingenuity of love could 
suggest, to engage and soften him. It was only 
now and then, by the side of the miserable pallet 
on which the dying Mary lay stretched, or in the 
fatal cell of his ec n, that his humanity 
seemed for the moment restored to him, and he 
could pour forth tears in his affliction. Winter 
had set in earlier and far more rigidly than usual ; 
the physical wants of the family became every day 
more and more ill supplied; a little 
charity, and that mostly obtained from their poorer 
neighbours, formed their chief support. These 
compentnnnte ministers to their wants visited 
them frequently—had strenuously advised them to 
have recourse to the one remedy which yet pre- 
sented itself to them, that of into the work- 
house; but their cry was ever in return, ‘* No, 
no; let us die, let us die. We are miserable and 
poor ; but don’t part us, don’t part us!’ 


mdemned so 


pressing, 


going 


As a literary oe the Ibis of Eng- 


land deserves credit; it is simple and telling 
in its style, and is by no means exaggerated, 


sult a purpos As a protest 
against the Game Laws, it has equal claims to 
merit, for not only in detached passages has 
the author shewn their injustice and cruelty, 


but he has also woven into his story some sad 


a | 


| another for hehe Po yr. 





our | 


of this work. This picture, also, many of 
readers will have no difficulty in discerning to | 
be too fearfully true : 

A terrible change had taken place in the whole 


mental and moral structure of Jacob; 
longer free, virtuous, and independent. For hours 
together he would sit crouched together on a low 
stool by the miserable hearth, too often fireless, his 
head resting upon his clenched hand, and bowed 
nearly to his knees, uttering no word, 
> | hopel ss. Sometimes there was h, ferocious 
in his hollow eyes, as if terrible thougl 
ing within ; sometimes a vacancy 
thoughts undefined, wandering 
space, had sought in vain some 
all had become dizzy confusion. 
k, he no longer gave uttera 
tender sentiments. A fixed hatred seemed to have 
taken root in his heart, yet ahatred which had for 
its object no particular thing or person, but was 
rather ready to manifest itself against all mankind 
—a hatred of the world, with its false 
evil customs, which had made him 
s more equally blameless, 
outcast wretches—a hatred, in especial, against the 





elare 
its were rag- 
“dreadful as if 
through limitl 
resting -place, until 
When he 





tiess 





spee 








2 laws 


and hi 





and 





} 
thousan 


smooth sons of fortune, who gt rind the poor like 
t beneath their feet; towards his own family, 
o, he had lost his gentleness and patience. The 





childr 


ym- 


¢nno longer dared to utter their piteous c 
plaints to him. They shrank away from the 

of his gloomy eyes prehension of j 
knew not what, for never by more than the sharp 
word or irritable look had he reproached them. 
James 








moveless, | 


he was no} 


did } 
, 
nce to humane and | 


) 


and | 


h 10peless and | 


pictures of their detrimental effects. In com- 
mon with many others we should rejoice to 

ee the downfal of laws which have nothing 

poo ible to recommend them but which illus- 
ra to the world the too frequently quoted 
truth that there is one law for the rich and 
They place in the hands 
they can and do use 
furnish the poor 
when they have 
side on which to string their 


of mena hien 











nurmurings. For these reasons we conceive 
the Idis of England to be at this time a valuable 
book ne which should properly be in the 
hands of all who have preserves, and who re- 
Ives and their kindred “* the 

er their own manors.” 
The Island f Liberty ; or, Equalily and Com- 


Author of ‘* Theodore.’’ Lon- 


isters. 


munity. By the 

don, 1848. M 
A TALE V llent purpose of ex- 
hibiting, by example, the noxiousness and essential 
fallacy of the doctrines which have taken so fearful 
1 shape in France under the name of Communism, 
and which were making great strides in England 
until checked by the mighty lesson taught by Paris. 
As appropriate to the present times, this tale de- 
serves to be extensively circulated. 
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POETRY. 

The Phenomena and Diose nea of Aratus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse, with Notes, by JoHNn 
Lams, D.D. London: Parker. 

Tuts translation is characterised by 

fidelity to the original. Dr. Lamp has rendered 





its singular 


almost word for word. This has necessarily given 
a certain air of stiffness to the verse, but that 
is more than compensated by the consciousness that 
it is ARATUS we are reading, and not Dr. Lams. 


2d with very learned 
lar, it will 


The text is profusely illustrat 
notes ; and altogether, to the classical sch 





be a most acceptable volume. 


ae mene a anereae te 


Return again Whittington, and other Poems. 


E. Wilson. 
nse of poetry the writer 


WitTH sor wants an ear 











for the mechanism of verse, or he coulc have 
| perpetrated such metres as these :— 
G ) i ig i « s Vv 
A eyes ar ig “neath t i e’s bough 
Practice—and much of it—will be required before 


| the author should again venture into print. 


was constantly in his thoughts, yet he felt | 
In vain did Susan try, 
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Pharaoh: a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. SAMUEL | 


Spink. London, 1848. Kent and Richards. 
THERE is really a great deal of dramatic poetry in 
this book, and some poetry. 
how to construct, but he wants the power—or, 
rather, the passion—to express, Character is not 
very accurately defined; nevertheless, it is the best 
drama we have read these six months. Some songs 
are interspersed which are more than respectable. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The British Quarterly Review. 
August 1848.—This review is, we believe, the 


quarterly organ of the Protestant Dissenters, and it | 
is certainly a representative of whicli they may be | 
proud, and equally for its literary and political as | 


for its theological articles. This number opers 
with a very clever notice of ‘‘ Forster’s Life of 
Goldsmith,’’ in which the occasion is taken to com- 
ment with as much truth as severity upon the 
status of literary men in this country. The ‘ His- 
tory of the Hebrew Monarchy” is treated with 
deserved reprobation. ‘Stroughton’s Spiritual 
Heroes’’ is a theme peculiarly appropriate to this 
periodical ; ‘‘ Chemistry, Agriculture, and Phy- 
siology ’’ is one of those valuable scientific papers 
for which the British Review has been remarkable 
from its commencement. Dr. VeLMar’s Ger- 
man Literature affords an opportunity for a survey 
by a friendly but not partial critic of that intel- 
lectual phenomenon so much talked of, so little 
understood. , ** The Modern Jesuit” is a paper that 


will be r€ad with interest and profit, although, we | 
fear, it is somewhat coloured by sectarian hues. | 


‘*Sterling’s Life and Writings’’ is an attractive 
paper on account of its extracts. ‘‘ Tractarian 
Novels ’’ are grouped together in one review, and 
handled with masterly acumen. ‘‘ Revolution and 
Religion ’’ is the application to passing events of 


the eternal principles of religion, for the purpose of 


proving how the former is fostered by the absence 
of the latter. , 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Part V. Orr and 
Co.—Advances through the division of Birds, and 
commences that of the Fishes. It is illustrated by 
four engravings after sketches by C. LANDSEER, 
besides numerous woodcuts. 

The Eclectic Review for August opens with a 
remarkable paper, proving by a laborious collection 
of facts that the Punishment of Death is as un- 
necessary as it is unquestionably unchristian. 
‘* Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of George the Second,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Memoirs of Chevalier Bayard,’’ are the 
two literary topics treated of this month. The 
Political Essay is devoted to the question of Par- 


liamentary Reform; and ‘ Sabbatic Economies,”’ | 
and SrrouGuTon’s Sketches of the Puritans are 


the religious articles. 

Te Gentleman's Magazine for August discusses 
at great length the authorship of Junius, describes 
the Roman Theatre at- Verulamium, presents a 
deeply interesting historical memoir of Jacques von 
Artevelde, the Brewer of Ghent, and adds the usual 


valuable collection of literary and scientific intelli- | 


gence, political register, and the Biographies of 
eminent persons deceased, for which this magazine 
has been ever famous, and maintains its reputation 
unimpaired. 

A History of France and of the French People. 
By G. M. Bussey and T. Gaspry. Part V. 
Orr and Co.—This part brings this extremely in- 
teresting history tothe year 1076. We have already 
stated that, like the Pictorial History of England, 
it aims at presenting a history of the people, as well 
as a history of kings and courts. It is profusely 
embellished with engravings, 

The Works of Shakspere. Part ¥V. Orr and 
Co. Embellished by Kenny Meapows, and ex- 
guisitely printed.—This part gives ‘‘ Timon of 
Athens,’’ and ‘* Hamlet,” at a less price than the 
most commonplace edition. 

Finden’s Illustrated Edition of Byron’s Tales 
and Poems.—Part III. completes ‘* The Giaour.”’ 
It is adorned with three exquisite steel engravings 
from drawings by WARREN. 


Mr. Spink knows | 


No. - KV. 


|have been preserved. 


Mrs. Exuts.—Part V. is a continuation of the 
pleasing and instructive tale we have already intro- 
duced to the readers of Tue Critic. 

The Image of his Father. No. V.—The fun 
becomes more exuberant, and the plot thickens. 
The engravings are full of character. 

Dolman’s Magazine for August gives an account 
of the opening of the new Catholic Church of 
St. George’s, describes France in 1848, and adds 
many other papers on subjects interesting to Roman 
Catholics. 

Milner’s Descriptive Allas of Astronomy, and 
| of Physical and Political Geography.—Part IV. 


Every chapter is lavishly illustrated by diagrams ; 
and besides these there are three large coloured 
maps, of France, of Ireland, and a curious geolo- 
gical map, shewing, by an ingenious arrangement, 
the distribution of the principal mammiferous 
animals over the globe. 

| Atlas to Alison's History of Europe.—Part XVI. 
contains s map of Turkey, and plans of the battles 
of Wagram, Gross-Beeren, and Leipzig, and of the 
siege of Wagram. It is en indispensable addition 
to the historical library. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
EcCCNOoMY. 


Sketches of the Progress of Civilization and 
Public Liberty, with a View ef the Political 
Condition of Europe and America in 1848. 
By Joun Maccrecor, M.P. London, 
1848. Whittaker. 

We have during the first few months of the 

year 1848 beheld the commencement of the be- 

ginning of the effects resulting frem the folly 
of those rulers who seem to have been inca- 
pable of being instructed by history. When 

NAPOLEON was departing from Elba, he said 

in bitterness of spirit— Ce n’est pas la Coali- 

tion qui m’a détroné - ce sont ls idées libérales.” 

It was not a confederation of the States of 

| Europe that drove the mighty conqueror from 

\the throne. It was the power of those liberal 

ideas he had scorned to adopt. He after- 

wards uttered an expression which might serve 
for his epitaph—‘‘ J’ai péché contre les idées 
libérales et je meurs.”’ ‘‘I sinned,” said he, 

“against liberal ideas, and J have perished.” 

How true was this will be apparent from 

a glance at the recent revolutions. It 

is a remarkable fact, that wherever a re- 

trograde or stand-still government existed, 
there was a revolution; wherever a Liberal | 
government existed, peace, law, and order | 

In France, Austria, | 

Italy, Sicily, Prussia, and the German States, | 

there was at the beginning of the present 

year a Conservative government, and in| 
each of them it has been violently overthrown. } 

In England, Belgium, the Papal Dominions, 

and Tuscany, there existed Liberal govern- 

ments—ministries of progress—and the revo- 
lutionary spirit has been repelled. This is 
decisive proof that a Liberal policy is the most | 
truly Conservative. ‘There can be little doubt | 
that, had we still a Tory government, without 
the Reform Bill, and Corn Laws still unre- 
pealed, nothing could have saved us from aj 
violent revolution, and all its terrors and dis- 
tresses. The aristocracy must now be con- 
scious of the debt they owe Lord Joun Rus- 

SELL and Sir Roperr PEEL: they have been | 

saved, in spite of themselves. 
Mr. MAcGREGOR contends that the events | 

of the last six months are fraught with lessons | 
which, if we read them aright, may conduct | 
us to incalculable greatness—if neglected, will | 
lead us to speedy ruin. In common with| 





Social Distinction, or Hearts and Homes. By | every thinking man, he sees no safety for | harvests, a commercial crisis, and the burdens of 


England but in a steady perseverance in the 
same course of liberal policy, progressively re- 


|moving abuses, extending the franchise, and 


adopting institutions to the age. He says— 


At no period of the history of this country, has 
‘‘ The condition of the United Kingdom question”’ 
claimed more attentive and more serious consi- 
deration than it does at this very time. Taking 
the British Empire with the magnitude and com- 
plication of its moral, political, and material in- 


| terests, and the enormity of its taxation and expen- 
| diture, that minister has but feeble claims to the 


continues the account of the Celestial and Terres- | ability of a wise administrator,—little of the mag- 


trial Phenomena, exhibiting the motions of the | 
planets, describing aberration and parallax, ,the | 


: , the constellations and multiple stars. | al 
~ pate stom | great events have changed the political aspect of 


nanimous patriot,—and less of the sagacious states- 
man, who does not rise above the prejudices of his 
education, and the pretensions of his class, when 


the empires and states of Europe,—when the people 
of these kingdoms are harassed by unequal, and 
burdensome taxes,—and when the real dangers of 
the state arise,—not from without, but, from any 
further procrastination of 1 thorough reform in the 
system of taxation, and a real, and most assuredly 
practical, economy in the public expenditure. 


He commences this essay with a sketch of 
the progress of civilisation, asserting it to be 
an infallible truth, “‘ that the history of navi- 
gation and commerce is the history of civili- 
sation.” He then reviews the present position 
and prospects of each of the European na- 
tions, devoting particular attention to the 
great German Empire, just formed, and before 
the importance of which all other events of our 
time sink into insignificance; and then he 
turns to the British Empire, and compares 
her present with her past condition. The 
result of this examination is thus stated :— 

Two great considerations are, in consequence, 
presented to us, with respect to national wealth and 
power. The first is, that the United Kingdom 
must depend upon a remunerative demand, in the 
markets of the world, for the products of her ia- 
dustry, in being able to sell the article wanted at as 
low as or at a lower price than the same kind of 
article can be elsewhere produced in sufficient 
abundance for the demand. Seeond, that as high 
taxation and extravagant expenditure burdens and 
paralyses productive industry, it becomes the first 
duty of a government to reduce and reform the 
whole system of taxes and expenses. 

And he adds, 


The warning thrust upon us by the progress of 
events in continental Europe ought to be instruc- 
tive to the government, and to the legislators, as it 
will assuredly be to the people of the United King- 
dom. That we have moral, social, financial, and 
commercial difficulties to meet and overcome, is a 
truth that can neither be concealed nor neglected. 
No prejudice, no fallacy, no prescriptive right, no 
monopoly of ships or of trade, or of agriculture, or 
of commerce, can in any country stand hereafter in 
opposition to great national interests. The history, 
of all countries,—of the prosperity or decline of 
states,—of the populousness, or of the decay of 
cities, affords abundant proof that when trade 
thrives agriculture prospers, that wars embarrass 
all countries, and that the expense of wars subject 


| the people to oppressive taxes long after those wars 


have ceased. It is the vital policy of England to 
avoid intermeddling with the affairs of other states, 
—to be neutral, as she may safely be, from her 
geographical position,—to avoid war,—to be in an 
efficient defensive state,—never to assume the ag- 


| gressive, except to recover positive rights, or, in 


order to maintain, on just grounds, the open free- 
dom of her equal natural rights to the maritime 


| highways of the seas and coasts, and to the markets 


of the world. 
Mr. MacGRreGor sums up in a few empha- 
tic sentences the necessities of the time.— 
The public mind is becoming hourly better in- 
structed ; and, day by day, more thoroughly con- 
vinced that, notwithstanding the disasters of bad 
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eight hundred millions of debt, with the most un- They generally aim at decrying the ridiculous higher they rise in social life, makes these sons 


equal and oppressive taxation to which a people has | monstrosities of some “ set” who fondly ima- 
ever been subjected, the United Kingdom is tich | gine they are supremely superior to every one | 
and powerful, and will readily overcome all casual | e}se jn the known world. 


Improvement gene- 


distress, provided, —That the affairs of the country | rally follows wherever Mr. Smiru aims his 


cf Leing administered by a 
That there 
That | 


shall have the blessing 
wise, just, and capable government. 
shall be great economy in the expenditure. 
there shall be a searching inquiry with regard to all 
moneys corruptly granted, and that no part of the 
taxes shall be paid except for supporting national 
credit, and for services actually performed. That | 


| fiery darts of wit. 


Society owes him a very 


heavy debt for his crusade against the nation 
of Gents; the Ballet Girl has reason to be 


. . Vo ee . . 3 . 
there shall be a finance minister, who has the per- | People will smart at his sallies. 
ception, knowledge, judgment, and resolution to|the lounger upon town, has had his haunts 


carry into effect a practicable and just redaction of | summarily exposed, and The Flirt sees herself 


| grateful to him for defending her from many 
\ill-conceived but hitherto generally-adopted 
| notions of her ways and doings. 


Stuck -up- 
The Idler, or 


the public expenditure, and who will grapple | reflected in a literary mirror of unquestionable 


honestly, and fearlessly, and intelligibly with the | 
whole question of an equitable revision of the tax- 
ation. That there shall not be a finality with re- 
gard to the present state of the representation of 
the people in Parliament ; and lastly,—That there 
shall not be that exclusion, which the aristocracy 
have maintained around the throne, and which pre- | 
vents the sovereign from knowing any but the 
oligarchy, who prevent her from knowing the 
people. 





He asserts that the most pressing and imme- | 
diate danger is unequal and oppressive taxa- 
tion. ‘I'o that he entreats the attention of the 
Legislature and of the people.— 


The expenditure may be greatly reduced. Ist. 
By strict economy in the estimates and miscella- 
neous expenditure—not by miserable reductions of 
the salaries of clerks, &c. 2nd. By an equitable 
adjustment of all moneys corruptly granted as per- | 
petual pensions, &c. 3rd. By the abolition of all 
useless offices. 4th. By the abolilion of all sine- | 
cures whatever. 5th. By relieving the revenues of 
England and Scotland of the payment of the great 
deficiency between the Irish revenue and the expen- 
diture of Ireland. The next great financial reform, | 
and one that will be forced upon Parliament, is a 
thoroughly equitable system of taxation. The ne- 
glect of financial reform, we consider as the most 
formidable of all dangers to all classes—all credit, | 
the value of all property, real or otherwise, depends 
for safety on the maintenance of the public credit. 
Failing to provide the revenue to pay the quarterly 
dividends, would constitute a national bankruptcy. 
It requires but little inquiry to be convinced that | 
the calamity of a stoppage of the payment of the | 
dividends, or interest of the national debt, would | 
break up every monetary and commercial engage- | 
ment in the United Kingdom. The rights of pro- 
perty, whether in lands or moveables, would be no 
Jonger sacred. Bank stock, Indian stock, and all 
other stock, together with private banks and private | 
credit, would all be involved in the general cala- 
mity of a national failure. The social calamity 
would be terrific. 


It is gratifying to find a member of Parlia- 
ment with views at once so enlarged and prac- 
tical, as those here propounded by Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Albert Smith’s Brochures. London: Bogue. 
We have no doubt but that occasionally our 
readers have caught sight of diminutive volumes 
peeping through bookseller’s windows, and 
lying at railway stations, rejoicing in the attrac- 
tive titles of The Gent, The Ballet Girl, The 
Idler upon Town, The Flirt, Stuck-up-People, } 
and the like. ‘These brochures have, at various 
periods, emanated froin the comic pen of Mr. 
ALBERT Smira, and right well will they re- 
pay a perusal. They are not full of grave 
sentences, nor do they abound with metaphy- | 
sical disquisitions or dissertations upon ** High 
Art.” Whatever be the subject upon which | 
they treat, be satisfied that they will induce a 


tions. 


caps. 
row in white kid gloves. 
detected ; and are especially found out by a race of 
amphibious aborigines who affect the river and its 
banks, known to the natives as ‘‘ Coalies’’ and 
‘* Bargees ;”’ 
unpleasant allusions to goose and board, where- 
upon the anger of the gents being called forth, they 
retort, asking of the latter amphidia above alluded 
‘“‘who eat the puppy-pie under Marlow- | 
In which query, it is presumed, lies a 
| hidden taunt of rankling venom ; for the ‘‘ Bargees”’ 
immediately indulge in language which would shock 
any one of a properly constituted mind, very dread- 
| fully—and call the gents sweeps, not always without 
some adjective prefixed more powerful than polite. 


to, 
bridge? 


| them. 


accuracy. 


Altogether there is 


much to be 


gleaned from these pigmy volumes that will 


do no harm, and very likely produce some | 
really wholesome social thoughts. 


Thinking 


there may yet be some who are not ac- 


quainted with the peculiarities of the Gent, we | 
extract or two in order that the 
The following is a 


|annex an 
species may be avoided. 


lively picture of 


A GENT ON A STEAMBOAT. 


When joining a steamboat excursion, the gent 
never sits on the regular benches placed for that 


purpose, 


He prefers the top of the cabin-door— 


the steps of the paddle-boxes—the platform on 
which the steersman is elevated, and the like situa- 


Here you may always see him with a news- 


paper and a bottle of stout, a light blue stock, and, 
being Sunday, a very new hat, and a pair of white 


trowsers : 


his hand. 
nothing presents so perfect an idea of tolerated dis- 
comfort as a Sunday gent in a pair of gloves. We 
can only compare the appearance of his hands, 
when suffering under the infliction, to those of a 
Guy Fawkes, or the tailors’ dressed-up dummies 
But there are also aquatic 
gents, who row in boats on regatta afternoons, and 
hope to be mistaken for ‘‘ Leanders.”’ 
cipal characteristics when on the river in this phase 
are propensities to wear pink silk jerseys, and silk 
Now and then they have been known to 
But they may soon be 


before alluded to. 


>)? 


with Berlin gloves, which he carries in 


For, indeed, not being used to them, 


and who call them failors, and make 


This description of a Gent at a watering- 


place has but to be read to be admitted as 


truth :-— 


The prevalence of Gents at Ramsgate, in such 


fashion- books. 


year, because they were there the last. 
either from the Pancras-cum-Bloomsbury district 
of London, or having shops, or ware-rooms, or 
counting-houses in the city, live in suburban villas 
comfortably off, and believing greatly in all conven- 
tional rules of society, getting perhaps once a year 
to the Opera, thinking a great deal of Mansion- 
house balls, and believing to a great degree in 
Well, these good 
Ramsgate greatly, and so take their families with 
The girls of this class pass muster pretty 
well; Clapham or Chiswick academies teaching | 
them certain school accomplishments, which pass | 
current for a decent education amongst their equals | 
—but the boys are always Gents. 


| numbers that the fine weather brings them out like 
bluebottles, is easily accounted for. 
certain class of families who go to Ramsgate every 


There is a 


They come 


folks affect 


The same feel- 


hearty laugh at the expense of some barbarian | ing which induces their parents to believe that the 


(probably a “ Gent”) of the passing time. 


| more showy they can set out their dinner-table the 


Their prin- | 


| Daphne; the pigmies and cranes, &c. 


imagine that two or three dear and flashy articles 
of dress place them on a level with the well-born 
and well-bred Gentleman. Accustomed in their 
own spheres to take the lead, they will not go 
where they meet men who attain very good sta- 
tions in society without large studs or noisy-pat- 
terned cravats ; and constantly associating, one with 
another, they get lost beyond all redemption. And 
of these is the migratory young-man society of 
Ramsgate chiefly composed. 


We cannot pursue at greater length our 
remarks on Mr. ALBERT SMITH’s writings. 
Should any one feel disposed to enjoy a half- 
hour’s unmistakable laughter, he cannot do 
better than read some one of the little works 
we have mentioned. 





The Journal of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation. Nos. XIII. and XIV. London: Pub- 
lished by the Association. 

Ir is seldom that young societies adhere to and 

carry out the spirit of their original foundation as this 

is doing ; the members are truly an industrious body, 
and are steadily and surely promoting a pure taste 
for investigating many hitherto important but ob- 
scure portions of our early history. The journals 
issued quarterly by the Association may be read 
with much profit by all classes, but the num- 
bers now under notice will be particularly ac- 
ceptable to those connected with the arts. An 
admirable paper by C. R. Smirn, the secretary, 
throws considerable light on the shigtory of the 
manufacture of that beautiful ware, Tis comian, 
which is found in abundance on the site of: the 
Romano - British inhabitants seventeen hundred 
years ago. The best ware of our modern potters, 
of articles in use in the houses of our richest 
citizens, will bear no comparison with the fine ware, 
the elegant shape, and the pure and classical de- 
sign of the ancient pottery, quantities of which are 
daily being thrown up in all parts of London, and 
other towns of Roman origin. It is curious to 

reflect on the opinions which may be formed at a 

corresponding period of time as to the habits and 


| customs of people who used coarse brown jugs, 


with a vulgar figure of a man with a foaming tank- 
ard in one hand anda pipe in the other, and this 
and little else has formed the chief design on our 
brown pottery for the last century, and is still made 
in defiance of good taste. On the other hand, the 
Romans used an infinite variety of designs. Mr. 
Smita says—‘ The designs on these vessels em- 
brace an almost infinite series of curious and in- 
teresting representations of popular subjects, strik- 
ingly illustrative of social and religious habits and 
customs. Divinities and their emblems, priests 
and sacrificial ceremonies, bacchantes dancing, and 
bacchanalian processions, with scenes from mythic 
creeds, forma numerous division. Diana surprised 
by Actawon ; Acteon attacked by dogs; Apollo and 
On a frag- 
ment recently. discovered on the site of the new 
coal exchange in Thames-street, will be recognised the 
goddess Fortune, holding the rudder and cornuco- 
piz, beneath an arch with twisted columns. Gla- 
diatorial combats were among the most popular 
shows of the Romans, and engaged the skill of the 
potter, as.well as that of the sculptor, the painter, 
and the workerin mosaic. The costume and equip- 
ments of the combatants in most of the represent- 
ations on the Samian ware are well defined, and 
accord pretty closely with examples furnished in 
other works of ancient art, and with the descrip - 
tions in classical authors.’’ This paper, which is 
very elaborate and cleverly written, enters fully 
into the subject of the place of its manufacture, 
there being a diversity of opinion as to whether it 
was made by the Roman residents in this country, 
or imported from Gaul. These numbers also con- 
tain several learned papers on antiquarian subjects, 
but it is a question whether societies of this de- 
scription should undertake the work of reviewers : 
we should prefer longer notices of their proceed. 
ings and excursions. 
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The Prose Works of John Milton. Vol. 1. With] 


J. A. St. Jonw. London, 1848. Bohn. 
A cugap edition of the prose works of Mriton has | 
been long a desideratum, and Mr. Boun could not 
have made a more acceptable addition to his Stand- 
ard Library than the volume before us. It con- 
tains the poet’s eloquent ‘* Defence of the People of 
England,”’ and his ‘‘ Eikonoclastes, or Answer to 
the Eikon Basilike ;’’ both written in the majestic 
strain of a prophet, and presenting probably the 
most sustained grandeur of tone and language of 
any human composition. As it is within the attain- 
ment of almost every pocket we hope it will be 
found in every library. 





The History of Gloucester, and Descriptive Account 

of the same City and its Suburbs. Gloucester : 
Sond, 

A skxetcu of the History of the City of Gloucester 

is followed by a description of its most remarkable 

It is a well written and 


edifices and public places. 
| 


neatly printed book. 





Bibliotheca Londinensis, a classified Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain during Thirty 
Years. 

Tue peculiar feature of this catalogue is, that it | 

classes according to their subjects the books con- 

tained in Bent’s London Catalogue, thus supply- 
ing a great defect in the latter; for it frequently 
happens that readers want to ascertain what are 
the works relating to a particular subject, and 
Bent’s catalogue is only available when the name 
of the book is known; that found, it gives the 
date, price, and publisher. Hence this volume | 
cannot but be extremely valuable to all readers, | 
provided, however, it be more complete in other | 
departments than under the title of Legal Publi- 
cations ; for, strange to say, seeking but to try | 
its accuracy, we took as the nearest to us the list of | 
books published during the last five years at the 

Law TIMEs office, amounting to twelve in num- | 

ber, of which one only appears in this catalogue. 

If others are equally defective, we fear that but 

little reliance can be placed upon its information. 





ART. | 
<a | 
The Art-Union for August. | 

Aw exquisite engraving of a picture, by MActIsE, 
of Salvator Rosa exhibiting a picture, is the gem of | 
this number of the Art-Union, and is of itself worth | 
more than the price of the whole work, although it | 
conthins, besides this, another large steel engraving 
of Poote’s Fisherman’s Wife, and a third of 
Coxuins’s Cherry Seller. But, besides these 
there are upwards of thirty woodcuts in the first 
style of art, especially some sketches after Pau 
PotreR, and some very fine drawings of original 
designs for manufactures. The letterpress is in- 
tere sting, and on subjects only treated effectively in 
this periodical, such as an article on ‘‘ Schools of 
Art in England ;’’ on ‘‘ the Application of Science 
to Art ;’’ one of a series of Sketches of the Living 
Artists of Europe, the subject of this one being 
Scunorr; and Mrs. HaAtu’s charming ‘ Pil- 
grimages to English Shrines,’’ the Tomb of 
HoGartu being the subject of this one. Intelli- 
gence of the doings of art and artists at home and 
abroad is also given. 

GALLERY OF MODERN FRENCH ART. 
Tuis collection of pzintings has been brought 
over to this country in consequence of the pre- 
sent disturbed state of France, and is now being 
exhibited in New Bond-street, in order that pur- 
chasers may be obtained for them. Amongst those 
most worthy of notice are some pleasing landscapes 
by Hogvet, an elaborate work by Isasey, dis- 
playing much richness of colouring, representing 
the marriage of Henry the Fourth, and a bold and 
spirited drawing of Lord Byron’s Haide, by 
Muter. There is also a woodland scene, with the 
Queen of the Gipsies, by Diaz, possessing much | 
merit. The harmony of colouring in it is very well 


| The Emigrants’ Farewell: a Ballad. 





preserved, but we think too much light is thrown 


a Preface, Preliminary Remarks, and Notes, by lon the right foreground of the picture, which | HCL 
a] | Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn. 


distracts the eye of the spectator from the princip 
subject of the piece. The collection is not yet com- 
pleted, and we fear it has been opened too late this 
season to be of any advantage to the proprietor. 
We wish him well; but, though desirous that every 
facility be given to the introduction in this country 
of works of foreign art, we are English enough to 
think we have seen nothing in the collection which 
excels the productions of our own countrymen. 





WUSIC. 

See the Lion of England. National Song. 
by J. B. Waker. 
Williams. 

SuGGeEsTED by the events of the time, this song ex- 

presses with great spirit the sentiment of patriotism 

roused hy the presence of traitors. There is origi- 
nality in the air. 


Poetry 
Music by J. J. Harre. 


—@— 


J. Orrver. Music by Grorce J. O. ALLMAN. 
Lewis and Johnson. 


Mr. AtuMAN has achieved for himself a reputation | 
| which he wisely seeks to preserve and extend by 


continual improvement, The song before us is his 


| latest, and, we think, his best effort, being full of 


expression, and so plaintive that it is impossible not 
to be moved by it almost to tears. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 
I wou_p not look behind the clouds, that hide 
The Future from us, if I could,—to find 
Deep graves heaped up where I bad set my mind 
To look on myrtle coronals, beside 
The smiling bridegroom and the blushing bride :— 
No! I have felt that omens on the wind 
Are of themselves grievous enow, and chide 
All seekers after the Unknown. We glide 
Athwart a sheet of ice, still thinking it 
A safe, if tardy track ; tho’ knowing not 
How soon our course may end: and better this 
Than see the final step no human wit 
Can alter or exchange.—Enough, I wis, 
It is to know how dark our Present is! 
30th March, 1848. 








WECROLOGY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS, 





MRS. ANDERSON. 
On the Ist of May, at St. John’s Wood, aged 41, 
Mrs. Anderson, the vocalist. 

She was one of the daughters of the engraver Bar- 
tolozzi, and her surviving sister is the celebrated 
Madame Vestris. In the year 1828, Miss Josephine 
Bartolozzi (then a pupil of Alexander Lee), made her 
début as Rosina in the Barber of Seville, at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Her youth and personal recommen- 
dations, with her musical talent, attracted a great 
audience, and for many nights during the season, in 
the characters of Rosina; Apollo, in Midas; Susanna, 
in the Marriage of Figaro; the Page, in John of Pa- 
ris; Margaretta, in No Song No Supper, &e. she 
excited much admiration. Removing to Drury-lane 
next season, the large arena of that theatre was too 
much for her delicate voice, a mezzo soprano. Shortly 
afterwards she was united to Mr. Joshua Anderson, 
then a vocalist at the Haymarket end Drury-lane 
theatres ; and they embarked for America; but the 
trip was fatal to the interest of her husband, through 
a quarrel he had with an American passenger going 
out. He was never suffered to appear, and they 
returned in a few months. Madame Vestris then 
engaged her at the Olympic, since when she has oc- 
casionally appeared at the Princess’s, Strand, and 
other houses. Thecares of an increasing family have 
withdrawn her from the stage of late, and by ber de- 
cease seven children are left, the youngest little more 
than aninfant. Her remains were deposited in the 











Kensal Green Cemetery.— Gentleman’s Magazine. 
—»>—— 
W. H. ROSSER, ESQ. F.S.A. 
On the 27th of May, in Claremont-square, Penton- 
ville, aged 56, William Henry Rosser, esq. F,.S.A. 


Poetry by | 





| He was one of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Rosser, solicitors, of Gray’s Inn Place, and lately of 
He was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, on the 13th of March, 
1823. In December 1835 he exhibited the body of 
tan Egyptian Ibis, or Ardea, the mummy of which he 
had lately unrolled (see Archeologia, XXVI. 483). 
This paper he afterwards amplified. In January 
1839 he exhibited to the Society a bronze figure of 
a stag supposed to be part of an ancient candlestick), 
| found, in 1834, in a meadow at Nursting, near Red- 
| bridge, Hants, of which there is a figure and account 
}in Archeologia, XXVIII. 441. 
In March 1840 he communicated to the Society 
two letters, accompanying the exhibition of a Rub- 
| bing from an engraved Sepulchral Stone in Brading 
| church, in the Isle of Wight (Archeologia, XXIX. 
| 373). 
Mr. Rosser was for many years a constant attend- 
; ant at the meetings of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
| and, we believe, contributed many of the repo:.ts of 
; the Society’s proceedings which appeared in the 
Literary Gazette. 
| During several years Mr. Rosser was a very useful 
| member of the Committee and Council of the Literary 
| Fund Society. 

In consequence of investigations by Mr. Crofton 
Croker and Mr. Kempe, in September 1828, on the 
Roman encampment at Holwood hill, near Keston, 
the supposed site of Noviomagus, an agreeable club 
was formed by some members of the Society of An- 
tiquaries ; and Mr. Rosser became the indefatigable 
Secretary of the Noviomagian Society, displaying 
considerable invention and humour in the sportive 
record of their learned and convivial proceedings. 
This Society still exists Under the patronage of its 
original President, T. Crofton Croker, esq. and has 
included amongst its members many of the Fellows 
| of the parent Society, who have taken the most lively 
interest in archzo!ogical pursuits. On the formation 
of the (second) Archzeological Association Mr. Ros- 
ser adhered to that party, and became an active 
member of its Council. 

‘““ Mr. Rosser’s good humour wat overflowing and 
| inexhaustible ; and his personal appearance typified 
| thé man. Robust and well-looking, simple and with- 

out a grain of affectation, he had refused to fall in 
with the Wellingtonian fashion, and continued to wear 
the now seldom seen but becoming Hessian boot ; 
whilst at the some time his lusty throat, denuded of 
the swaddling of neckcloth, caused him to be particu- 
larly observed at the meetings of the antiquarian 
throng. Many who read this brief notice will remem- 
ber the excellent person whose too early death it re- 
cords, from the harmless eccentricity of costume to 
which we have alluded; and we may add that the 
outward show (not even skin-deep) pertained to one 
| whose inward parts were all an honour to human 
nature. Mild in manners, but firm in purpose, he 
was indeed an unquestionable example of what the 
poet has declared to be ‘ the noblest work of God.’ 
He is sincerely lamented by all who walked with him 
in the intellectual and social paths of life.’’—( Literary 
Gazette.) 

Mr. Rosser was twice married; and has left issue 
by both marriages. His widow and children have 
it cause to deplore their premature loss.—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 


‘D 








a 
SIR HARRIS NICOLAS. 

Death has been busy lately in our especial world. 
Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, a very eminent English 
antiquary—a much greater man than Stukeley, or 
Strutt, or Douce, or Peck, or Hearne—has just been 
removed from among us. He died at Boulogne on 
the 3rd instant, of congestion of the brain. He was 
the fourth son of John Harris Nicolas, of East Looe, 
in Cornwall, a captain in the Royal Navy, and was 
born on the 10th of March, 1799. He entered the 
navy on the 27th of October, 1808, served under his 
brother, Captain J. Toup Nicolas, C.B. and was fre- 
quently enzaged at the capture and destruction of 
armed vessels and convoys on the Calabrian coast. 
He was made a lieutenant on the 20th of September, 
1815; but, proving unsuccessful in his efforts to ob- 
tain employment, he retired on his half-pay, took to 
the study of English antiquities and English law, 
married on the 28th of March, 1822, pubtished his 
first work in 1823, and in May 1825 was called to the 
Bar by the Society of the Inner Temple. His first 

| work was ‘* The Life of Secretary Davison,” still a 
most useful publication. In 1824he putforth ‘‘ No- 
titia Historica,’ containing tables, calendars, and 
miscellaneous information for the use of historians, an- 
tiquaries, and the legal profession. A curious and im- 
portant ‘‘ Catalogue of the Heralds’ Visitations ”’ was 
published in 1825; and his invaluable ‘‘ Synopsis of 
the Peerage of England,’’ in 2 vols. 12mo, the same 
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year. In 1826 he published his “Testamenta Ve santa, 
—a most curious and readable collection of wills from 
the reign of Henry II. to the time of Queen Eliza. 
beth; and in 1827 the four following works, of which 
it will be enough to transcribe the titles :—‘‘ History 
of the Town and Schoo! of Rugby,’’ ‘‘ A Chronicle of | 
London,’’ ‘‘ Memoir of Augustine Vincent,’’ ‘*‘ Wind- 
sor Herald,’’ and ‘‘ The History of the Battle of 
Agincourt, with the Roll of the Men-at-Arms in 
the English Army.’’ His diligence almost surpasses 
belief. The ‘* Roll of Arms of Peers and Knights 
in the Reign of Edward II.’’ and ‘‘ The Statutes 
of the Orde the Guelphs’’ appeared in 1828 3 
and ‘* The Roli of Arms of the Reigns of Henry IIT. | 
and Edward III.’’ and ‘' The Statutes of the} 
Order of the Thistle’’ in 1829. ‘* The Household 
Book of Elizabeth of York (the queen of Henry} 
VII.” and ‘* The Household Book of Henry 
VIII.” were two of his more important contribu- 
tions to biographical and domestic bistory. His 
Report on the L’Isle peerage case and his ‘‘ History 
of the Earldoms of Strathern, Monteith, and Airth ”’ 
are monuments of human diligence in matters con 
nected with genealogy. His ‘‘ Life of Chaucer” and 
his lives of Walton and Cotton prefixed to Mr. Pic! 
ering’s beautiful edition of ‘*‘ The Complete Angler 
exhibit the most successful research in channels of 
information hitherto imperfectly explored or alto- 
gether unexamined. His edition of Davison’s 
** Poetical Rhapsody ”’ kill 


yo! 


” 


is an instance of his skillin a 
different department of our literature :—the text is 
elaborately accurate, and the notes and memoirs are 
full and precise. His ‘‘ Scropeand Grosvenor Roll’’ and 
his ‘‘ Siege of Caerlaverock ’’ exhibit all his accustomed 
diligence and the vast extent of his biographical in- 
formation. The ‘‘ Memoir of Sir Kenelm Digby” and 
the ‘* Autobiography of Lady Fanshawe "’ continue to 
be considered most agreeable contributions to our 
lighter literature ;—and‘‘ The Chronology of History,”’ 
compiled for ‘‘ Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
which we have had occasion to test the extraordinary 
value on many oc us when historians are at 
variance on the accuracy of a date of historical im- 
portance. His ‘‘ Life of Sir Christopher Hatton”’ 
contains a sarcastic exposure in every page of the 
errors in Lord Campbell’s Life of the handsome Lord 
Chancellor ;— and his unfinished ‘* History of the 
British Navy ”’ exhibits the new and important mat- 
ter that he could bring to bear on whatever subject he 
undertook to illustrate. t 


is a work of 









His great works, however, 
and those by which his name will be best remem- 
bered, are his ‘‘ History of the Order of Knighthood 
of the British Empire,’’ in four thick vo 
his edition of ‘‘ Lord Nelson’s Letters 
spatches’’ in seven octavo volumes. He was engaged 
till within a week of his death in editing the papers of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and throwing what light his unre- 
mitting exertions could contribute in elucidation of a 
very painful but important subject of historical in- 
quiry. He has left a widow and eight children to 
lament his loss :—and, we are sorry to add, with very 
little provision for their future maintenance. A part 
of what remains of the 1,200]. a year, assigned by 
-arliament for pensions to men, and the widows and 
children of men, of literary and scientific attainmen 
could not be more deservedly given than in the case 
of the family of Sir Harris Nicolas. We are glad to 
think that the friends of Sir Harris are already active 
in the matter. 
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Births, Mlarvrages, and Deaths. 





DEATHS. 

CraMER.—On the 26th ult. at 26, Westbourne-grove, Bays- 
water, Fran¢gois Cramer, esq. late master of her Maj 
State Band, and for upwards of fifty ye ars the highly-re 
spected leader of the Ancient Concerts, Provincial Musica 
Festivals, Philharmonic, &c. aged 76. 

WestT.—On the 30th ult, at No. G1, Albert-street, Regent’s- 
park, Benjamin West, esq. the youngest son of the late 
Benjamin West, President of the Royal Academy. 

Marryat.—Expired at his seat, Langham, county Norfolk, 
on Wednesday, the 9th inst. after a long and painful ill- 
ness, caused by the bursting of a succession of blood-ves- 
sels, Captain Marryat, second son of the late Joseph Mar- 
ryat, esy. M.P. of Wimbledon-house, Surrey, and married 
Catherine, only daughter of the late Sir Stephen Shairp, 
Bart. N.B. by whom he leaves a family of six children. 
When at Hastiegs, in the month of February last, Captain 
Marryat read in the Times newspaper, the account of the 
total loss of her Majesty’s ship Avenger, in which his el- 
dest son perished. For some time it was feared the shock 
would have been fatal. Captain Marryat’s talents as a 
writer are too well known, and his services as an officer 
have been too lately laid before the public to require any 
further comment. He died at the age of 55. 

Baines.—Last week, at Leeds, Mr. Baines. The deceased 
was about seventy-three years of age. He was the archi- | 
tect of his own fortune, having by industry, energy, thrift, | 
and ability, wrought up his way in the world from the po- 
sition of a journey man printer, until he became one of the 
most prominent men in Leeds, and the representative of 


| Sw 


that town in ts Sine i successive Parliaments. At the com- | 
mencement of the present century he obtained possession 

of the Leeds Mercury, which, in his hands, gradually in- 

creased in a Ar until it became one of the most 

widely-circulated and profitable of provincial journals. 

Under the editorship and control of his sons, the paper 

still retains its high position. Mr. Baines was the 

of several works, one of which, “‘ The History of the 
French War,’’ rapidly became very popular, and attained 
a great sale. The deceased was highly respected by all 
y him, for his private qualities ; and in his public 
capacity he so "mingled suavity, kindness, and considera- 
tion, with firmness of principle, as to win the confidence 
and respect of his opponents. 














ZITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
THE most important addition to the bookshelf is 
Talfourd’s Final Memoirs of Charles Lamb, 
abounding in interesting reminiscences and facts 
that throw much light upon a life not hitherto per- 
fectly understood. Discipline of Life, a tale 
written by a titled lady, and published by Mr. 
Colburn, has raised some expectations wp the | 
literati, and Mr. James’s extraordinary and ¢ 
tinued fecundity has placed him far above aes mas 
in the ranks of railroad authors. The 
of the month promise a rich treat for the de 
days of summer.——The council of the British 
Association will meet on the 9th of August, at 
Report of the Council for the 
There will be 
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‘lining 


wansea, when the 


1 be read. the usual evening | 











year w 
conveyance, and excursions to neighbouring spots 
are projected. ——A School of Chemistry has | 


been formed in Liverpool, under the superinten- | 
dence of Dr. Muspratt. Some fusty old documents | 
of the time of Henry VIII. have been raked from | 
their hiding-place, in the Record Office of War- | 
wickshire. It was reported that they threv 
ther light upon Shakspeare’s genealogy, it 
appears they prove nothing more than that the 
progenitors of ‘* immortal Will’’ had not settled in 
Stratford at that period.——A Society has been 
founded in Liverpool under the title of ‘‘ The 
Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
The care and public cation of historical documents, 
antiquities, objects of natural history, specimens of | 
ancient and medizeval art, &c. connected with those | 
two counties palatine are the objects of the Asso- | 
ciation. The Earl of Ellesmere is the president. 
——In the Lancet, Mr. Nunneley, of Leeds, states 
that chloroform and other anesthetic agents can, 
he believes, be applied locally to a part to produce 
local insensibility to pain,—the brain being un- | 
affected sing retained, and the 
limbs and other parts not subjected to the action of 
the anesthetic agent retaining yd usual anesthetic 
condition. L’ Union of the 20th, has the follow- | 
ing: ‘* The Committee of the etaat vy has enter- | 
tained a proposition for the institution of a govern- 
mental and Pp ypul ir press, and the creation of pub- j 
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, consciousness 





lic libraries. The object of this governmental press 
will be to oppose publicity to publict7 
la publicité a 

for the political instruction and moralisation of 1 
Decorations of the Legion of Honour 
the P: 


; ; 9 d’ opposer 
la publicité). It-will serve at once 





people.’ 
have, according to iris journals, been distri- 
buted in large “wambers among the Garde Mobile, | 
as a reward for the heroism displayed by the 
young soldiers during the late insurrection.—— 
M. Von Martius, thecelebrated Brazilian traveller, (in 
conjunction with the late M. Von Spix,) and whose 
work on the natural history of that country has 
proceeded to a considerable extent, has issued a 
public appeal, lamenting that the state of affairs 
has interrupted, if not entirely stopped the produc- 
tion.——The extensive premises originally occupied | 
as a theatre by Ben Jonson, and known as the} 
Playhouse, in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and latterly used as show-rooms by Alderman Cope- 
land and Co. the extensive china-manufacturers, 
have been taken possession of by the Royal College 
of Surgeons, who are about to erect a museum on 
its site for the reception of the celebrated Hunterian 
collection, presented by Government to the college. 
— —Not far from the right bank of the Nicolaifs- 
kaia, in the government of Tobolsk, in Siberia, a rich | 
mine of stones has been discovered in the midst of | 
the establishment for the washing of auriferous | 


| - 
number of the 


| worthy of notice :— 
| for 4/.; ‘* Conquéte de Sainte Greeale,’? MS. of the 


sands. These stones present a perfect resemblance 
to diamonds, except that they are a trifle less heavy 
and less hard, although harder than granite. Spe- 
cimens of the stones have been deposited in the Im. 
perial Museum of Natural History at St. Peters- 
burg, and Russian mineralogists propose to call 
them diamantoide.——An ancient vessel, sixty-six 
feet long by the keel, has just been dug out of the 
accumulated mud off the American Wharf Chapel, 
near Southampton. There are no signs of iron 
work, and it is supposed (very probably) to bea 
Danish relic, one of the boats of the Sea- Kings. —-— 
Remarking upon the recently invented Fire Anni- 
hilator, a contemporary says, it is a small machine 
of the size of a common pail, containing several 
iron encasements, and in the middle 7 lbs. of nitre, 
carbon, and gypsum, in the proportions of six, two, 
and two, and also one quart of water; at a touch 
of the finger on a small piston, charged with a 
small quantity of chlorate of potass and sugar, the 
compot und is in a moment converted into steam, to 





| an amount so enormous, that it equals the quantity 


od | seer by a five-horse steam-boiler, and is equi- 
valent to a brigade fire-engine. The whole machine 
can be made for 1/. of which the combustible spent 
is worth only 14d. 
) niin 

LIBRARY AND MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATI 
Rev. D. T. Poweit, LL.B.—The curious library 
and manuscripts of the late Rev. D. T. Powell, whose 
secluded habits and somewhat eccentric manners 
have long rendered him the subject of much remark 
amongst the inhabitants of Tottenham, where he re- 
sided, was brought to the hammer by Messrs. Put- 
tick and Simpson, the auctioneers, on Monday, 
July 31, and following days. The library consisted 
chiefly of heraldic and antiquarian works, and con- 
tained also some important maouscripts. A large 
lots consisted of manuscripts of the 

late Rev. Mr. Powell; th excited much competi- 
tion, bringing from 2/. to 20/. alot. From amongst 
the other manuscripts the following appear to be most 
Arms of English Barons,” sold 





thirteenth century, sold for 24/.; ‘* Missale,”’ an 


illuminated MS. sold for 14. ‘*Hore Beata 
Mariz Virginis,’’ sold for 8/. 18s. 6d.; ‘* Law Forms 
and Precedents,’’ MS. of the time of Henry VI. sold 
for 7/.; *¢ Cha rte r of Louis LX. to the Ecclesiastics 
of Canterbury,” sold for 27. 12s.; ‘* Queen Cathe- 
rine Parr signature to a Letter, sold for 10l.; 
** Regime ‘de s Princes, par Gilles de Rome,’’ MS. ot 
the fourteenth century, composed for the education 
of Philippe le Bel, sold for 7/. 7s.; ‘* Arms of the 
Knights of the Order of the Golden Fleece, sold for 
8/1. 10s.; a Roll of Arms dated 1597, sold for 191. 10s. ; 
a Roll of Arms, sold for 13/.; a Genealogical Table 


of English Barons, sold for i0/. 10s.; a Breviary, 














| said to been executed for George D’Egmont, 
bishop ‘echt, about the year 1500, a richly illu- 
minate sold for 1417. 15s. ; Psalterium Davidis 
cum precibus, an English MS. of early date, with 
illuming atior s, sold for 114/. 9s. 


a tlipeca 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Alison’s (A.) Europe, Vol. XX. 12mo. 6s. cl.—An- 
derdon’s (W. H.) Words from the Cross, 12mo. 
3s. cl. swd.—Amymone, by th Author of 
‘* Azeth, the Egyptian,” 3 vols. 31s. 6d.—Arnold’s 
T. K.) Henry’s First Latin Book, 7th edition, 
i2mo. 3s. el.—Archbold’s (J. F.) Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Analysis of 
Scripture History, 3rd edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds 

Boag’s (Rev. J.) Popular English Dictionary, 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. cl.—Bonnycastle’s Mensuration, by 
Samuel Maynard, 20th edit. 4s. 6d.—Bottarelli’s 
Italian Exercises, Key to, by Rota, 12mo. 2s. 4d. 
cl. let.— Antiquarian Library, Vol. VI. 
‘*Crusades,’’ 12mo. 5s. cl.—Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary, Vol. 





Bohn’s 





XXXVII. ‘‘ Milton,’’ Vol. I. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Bosworth’s (Rev. J.) Auele-Sanee Dictionary, 
new edit. S8vo. 12s. cl.—Buttmann’s (Dr. P.) 
Larger Greek Grammar, 3rd edit. Svo. 12s. cl._— 
Burke’s (J. B.) Roll of Battle Abbey, square, 
103. 6d. cl.— Byrne’s (J. C.) Emigrant’s Guide to 
Australia, 1Smo. ls. swd. 

Chambers’s Educational Course, 
4s. 6d. cl.—Clarendon, a Tale of Recent Times, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Carleton’s (J. W.) Natural His- 
tory of the Hawk Tribe, 18mo. 1s. swd.—Cal- 
cott’s (Lady) Ho among Strangers, 2 vols. feap. 
9s. cl.—Chalmers’s (Dr.) Posthumous Works, 
Vol. IV. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Chambers’s French 
Revolution, Part I, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Chambers’s 


‘¢ Virgil,’? 12mo. 
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Library for the Young, Vol. VI. 18mo. 1s. bds.— 





EpWIN AND EmMA.—A monument bearing the 


Corner’s (Miss) Child’s History of England, 18mo. | following inscription has been set up lately against 


1s. swd.—Chamervozow’s (A.) 


New Zealand |the west end of Bowes Church, in Yorkshire, by a 


Question, 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Cornwell’s (J.) | gentleman of the name of Dinsdale, to perpetuate the 


School Atlas, plain, feap. 2s. 6d. cl.—Cornwell’s | 


(J.) School Geography, with Atlas, feap. 5s. 6d. 
cl.—Collins’s Constructive Maps, folio, 3s. swd.— 


| 


Creasy’s (E. S.) Text-Book of the Constitution, | 


8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Discipline of Life, 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
—Dunlop’s (D. M.) Stanton, a Tale, 2 vols. fcap. 
10s. cl.—Duncan’s (Rev. Henry) Memoir by his 
Son, feap. 6s. cl. 

Egmont, a Tragedy, from the German, feap. 5s. cl. 

Fliigel’s Practical English-German Dictionary, 
Part I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Fownes’s (G.) Rudimen- 
tary Chemistry, 12mo. 10d. cl. swd. 

Gibson’s (W. S.) Remarkable Churches, Castles, &c. 
ist Series, 4s.—Glascock’s (Capt. W. N.) Naval 
Officer’s Manual, 2nd edit. 1 vol. 21s. 

Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, by Foster, folio, 5s. cl. 
—Hastings’s (Rev. H. J.) Whole Armour of God, 
feap. 3s. 6d. cl.—Hard Bible Words made Easy, 
8vo. 1s. 4d. swd.—ilours of Sorrow, 3rd edit. 
18mo, 2s. cl.—Hawker, Lieut.-Col.) On Patent 
Hand-Moulds for the Piano, 4to. 5s.—Hicks’s 
(Samuel) Memoirs by Everrett, new edit. 18mo. 
33. 6d. cl.— Holy Oblation, by an Anglo-Catholic 
Priest, royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Hope’s (J. R.) 
Scripture Prints, Part IV. folio, 9s. swd.—Hutch- 
inson (Lieut.-Col.) On Dog-breaking, fcap. 8vo. 
6s. cl. : 

Knitter’s Cabinet, by a Lady, square, 6d. swd.— | 
Krasinski’s (Count) Panslavism and Germanism, 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Longfellow’s (H. W.) Belfry of Bruges, royal 12mo. 
1s. swd.—Lurley’s (W. G.) Act for the Removal 
of the Poor, 120. 1s. swd.—Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) 
Paul Clifford, new edit. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Milne’s (M.) Life, Letters, &c. of John Keats, 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo. 14s. cl.—M‘Gregor’s (John) Commercial 
Statistics, Vol. IV. royal 8vo. 31s. 6d.—M‘Leod’s 
(W.) First Reading Book, 18mo. 3d. swd. 

Narrative of a Transaction in the Life of Wesley, 8vo. 
2s. swd.—Norman’s (W. H.) Anglo-Saxon Hex- 
ameron of St. Basil, Svo. 4d. 

Ollendorff’s (H.G.) French Method, 3rd edit. svo. 
12s. cl. 

Panoramic View of Canterbury, 8vo. 2s. swd.—Pat- 
terson’s Zoological Sheets, Nos. I. and II. 1s. 6d. 
each.—Parish Choir, &c. Complete, new edit. royal 
8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Parlour Library, Vol. XVIII. 
**Olivia,’”? 12mo. 1s. bds.—Pyne’s (G.) Rudi- | 
mentary Perspective, Parts I. and II. 12mo. 10d. | 
el. swd.; Ditto, Parts III. and IV. 12mo. 10d. | 
cl. swd. 

Rouillon’s (M. De) French Grammar, 9th edit. 12mo. 
5s. half-bound.—Reynolds on Painting, by Burnett, | 
4to. 21s. cl. 

Sinclair's (Catherine) Business of Life, 2 vols. feap. | 
8vo. 10s. cl.—Sand’s (George) The Devil’s Pool, | 
royal 32mo. Is. swd.—Scobell’s (Rev. Edward) | 
Christ’s Intercessory Prayer, feap. 4s. cl.—Sid- 
ney’s (Lady) Sadness and Gladness, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 318. 6d. bds.—Siborne’s (Capt.) History of 
the War in France, &c. in 1815, 8vo. 20s.— 
Siborne’s (Capt.) Atlas to illustrate ditto, folio, 
12s. swi.—Sinith’s (James) Voyage and Ship- | 
wreck of St. Paul, 8vo. 143. cl.—Sumner’s (Arch- 
bishop) Evidences of Christianity, 8th edit. feap. 
3s, cl.—Symm’s (W.) Perspective Drawing, new 
edit. oblong, 3s. half-bound. — Stephens’s (T.) 
History of the Church of Scotland, new edit. 4 
vols, 32s. 

Tenant of Wildfell Hall, by Acton Beil, 2ad ed. 3 vols, 
pt. 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Templeton’s (W.) Millwright 
and Engineer’s Companion, 8th ed.53s.—Tennyson’s 
(Alfred) Poems, 5th ed. 1 vol. 12mo. 9s. cl.—Télé- 
maque, par M. Wanostrocht, new edition, 12mo. | 
4s. 6d. bd.—Thompson’s (Rev. E.) Sermons in 
Asiatic Churches, crown 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Thacker’s 
Courser’s Annual, 1847 and 1848, 8vo. 2is. cl.— 
The Good Shepherd and his Little Lambs, square, 
3s. 6d. cl.—The Two Sufferers Contrasted, &c. fe. 
8vo. 3s. cl. 

Urquhart’s (W.) Sir John May Mead, fe. 6s. cl. 

Varley’s (Mrs.) Rudimentary Mineralogy, Parts I. | 
and IT, 10d. | 

Walker’s (G. A.) Elementa Liturgica, 2nd ed. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cl._— Webster's English Dictionary, 8vo. 18s. 
cl.—Westwood’s (J.) Paraphrase on the Song of 
Solomon, 12mo. Is. swd.—Willmott’s (R. A.) 
Poems, 2ad ed. 12mo. 4s. cl.—Walpole’s (Horace) | 
Letters, new edition, 6 vols. 8vo, 3/. 3s. hf-bd.—|} 
Wilson (Rev. R.) Oa Infant Baptism, 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 

el.— Walton and Henn’s System of Arithmetic, with | 

Key, post 8vo, 3s. cl.— Wright’s Improved Game 

Book, 4to. 5s. hf-bd. 


| 
| 
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{his business, will communicate with his 


iE 


| Du Barry and Co, that the powders 


remembrance of a remarkable incident which occurred 
there many years ago.—"' Rodger Wrightson, jun. and 
Martha Railton, both of Bowes, buried in one grave ; 
he died in a fever, and upon the tolling of his passing 
bell she cried out, ‘ My heart is broke!’ and in a few 
hours expired, purely thro’ love. Such is the brief 
touching record contained in the parish register of 
burials. It has been handed down by unvarying 


| tradition that the grave was at the west end of the 


church, directly beneath the bells. The history of 
these true lovers forms the subject of Mallet’s ballad, 


| ** Edwin and Emma.’’— Darlington Times. 


NECESSITY OF A UniForRM GAUGE.—It can 
no longer be denied that without a uniform and un- 
broken gauge, admitting of the uninterrupted pas- 


|sage of carriages, the national uses of a railway, 


whether for commerce or defence, can never be real- 
ised. France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy have 
had the prudence to adopt one uniform gauge; and 
nothing will be more disgraceful to this country, 
which has given railways to Europe, than that it 
should allow its railway system to grow up in the 
crippled condition in which it will, if diversity of 
gauge is to be extended in the manner suggested.— 
From Messrs. Robert Stephenson and Locke's. Re- 
port, 

' A Curious ADVANTAGE.—The following adver- 
tisement appears in a Dublin paper:—‘‘ If Edward 
Headen, house painter, who is in the habit of tra- 
velling to all parts of the country in prosecution of 
brother, 
Henry Headen, at 48, Golden-lane, Dublin, it will 
be for his advantage, as his wife is dead.”’ 





| DR, CULVERWELL ON EATING, DRINKING, 


SLEEPING, AIR, REST, EXERCISE, AND OCCU. 
PATION. 

Addressed chiefly to Young People. 
New Edition, with Additions, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 6d. 


wut to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 


Medical Table Talk. 


| On the errors and extravagances of human life, such as intem- 


perate feeding and drinking, snuffing, smoking, precocious 


| and overstrained indulgence, mental and bodily excesses, late 


hours, and morbid excitement, and other outrages exhaustive 
to the animal economy ; also, per contra, the value of careful 
living. fresh air, early rising and out-door exercise, salutary 
occupation, and good mental government; whereby the 
most shattered constitution may be restored to health, and 
life preserved to the latest period allotted to man. 

By R.J. CULVERWELL, M_D. M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternost:r-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Mann, 33, Cornhill; and the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 


EALTH RESTORED WITHOUT 
MEDICINE!—CONSTIPATION and DYSPEPSIA 
(INDIGESTION), the main causes of Biliousness, Nervous- 
ness, Liver Complaint, Nervous Headaches, Asthma, 
Low Spirits, Spleen, &c. effectually REMOVED from the 
system, by a permanent restoration of the digestive func- 
tions to their primitive vigour, without purging, inconve- 
nience, pain, or expense, by 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD: 

A Farina derived from an African Plant, and imported by 
Dv Barry and Co.75, New Bond-street, London. 
The only Food which does not turn acid upon, or distend, 
a weak stomach, and a threepenny meal of which, saves four 
times its value in other Food; hence effecting a saving 

instead of causing an expense. 

‘“* Imperial Ukase.—Russian Consulate-General in Great 

Britain. 
‘* London, the 2nd of December, 1847. 

‘The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. 
the Revalenta Arabiea) 
they had enclosed in their petition to his Majesty the Em- 
peror, have, by imperial permission, been forwarded to the 
Minister of the Imperial Palace.’’ 

** Stapleford Park, near Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire. 

“*Str,—I have taken the Revalenta Food for the last ten 
days, and beg to tender you my most grateful thanks for 
your kind advice; the benefit I have derived in so short 
a time is very far beyond my expectations: the pain at the 
pit of the stomach quite left me after taking your Food three 
days, and the effect on the bowels has also been very favour- 
able; I feel much less pain in my head, back, and legs. I 
sleep much better, and feel refreshed from it. My appetite 
is much better, I heartily thank you for your kind atten- 
tion, and shall take every opportunity of reeommending this 
excellent Food to any one that may be suffering from the 
same complaint, &c. &e. 

‘* T remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
**MorGAan STRICKLAND, 
** At the Earl of Harborough’s.’’ 
* Athol-street, Perth, May 2, 1848. 

** Some time has now elapsed since the lady (who had been 
an invalid for thirteen years with want of digestion, accom- 
panied with cough and general prostration of strength) for 
whom I procured your Arabica Food, has been using it daily 


| as directed, and I am happy to say that it has produced a 


most salutary change in her system, &c. &c. 
“James Porter.’’ 





* Dear Sir, 
**Thave much 
derived considerable 
Arabica. 


* 60, Holborn, London, Dec. 22, 1847. 
— in informing you that I have 
enefit from the use of the Revalenta 
“A. O. Harris (Optician).” 
** Frenchay Rectory, near Bristol, Dec. 9, 1847. 
“For the last five years I have been in a most de- 
plorable condition of health, orb been subject during that 
period to most severe pains in the back, chest, right and left 
sides, which produced vomiting almost daily 
‘* Next to God I owe you a great debt of gratitude for the 
prospect of health now opened before me. I therefore thank 
you most sincerely, not only for bringing this invaluable ali- 
— my notice, but for other kind advice given me as to 
jet, &c. 


‘“‘T remain, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 
(Rev.) “‘ Tooma ‘STER.”’ 
(Of Farnley Tyas, Yorkshire.) 
‘3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, Berks, Dec. 3, 1847. 

** T can with confidence recommend it. 

** JAMES SHORLAND, late Surgeon, 96th Reg.” 
“11, Victoria Terrace, Salford, Manchester, 
** January 2, 1848, 

“The benefits I have derived therefrom, in so shorta 
space of time, have exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, &c. * Joun Mackay.” 

** Winslow, Bucks, Jan. 22, 1848. 

“‘T have found it to be a simple, though very effica- 
cious and pleasant food, doing good to my own and others’ 
functional disorders. 

‘* Yours, dear Sir, very truly, 
(Rev.) *‘ Coartes Kerr. 
‘* A Monsieur Du Barry.’’ (Of Great Harwood.) 


“* 9, Antiqua-street, Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1848. 

* T have derived very considerable benefit from the use 
of it. ‘* ARTHUR MacARTuUR.” 

; ‘* 72, Leeds-street, Liverpool, Feb. 7, 1948. 

; ‘ Thanks to the Revalenta Food, I have been entirely re- 
lieved, in a very short time, from the most distressing symp- 
toms of Indigestion, Low Spirits, Despondency, &c. and 
which for two years had res‘sted the most active treatment, 
&e. &e. ‘“*THomas WALLS.’’ 

‘“‘ High-street, Maryport, Cumberland, May 18, 1848, 

“ GenTLEMEN,—It is now three weeks since I tried your 
* Revalenta Arabica,’ and Iam happy to say that it has had 
the desired effect, in restoring me to health again, &c. &c. 

** ANTHONY KiTCHEN.”’ 
“Wymondham, No:folk, May 10, 1848. 

“© GENTLEMEN,—! am happy to inform you, that through 
the divine blessing upon the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food,’ I 
am much better, although [ have taken it only four or five 
days. I can safely say, that it has had a better effect upon 
the stomach and bowels than all the medicine I have taken 
for the last four months. I have had the advice and attend. 
ance of one Physician and four Surgeons, but none of them 
have been able to do so much for me as has been done in 80 
short a time by the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food.’ 

‘* RopertT WoopBing.”’ 

“Messrs. Du Barry and Co.’’ 

Agents in London: Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent- 
street ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 181 and 182, Piccadilly. 

Discovered, grown, and imported by DU BARRY andCO,. 
75, New Bond-street, London, 

In canisters of 4lb. at 11s., 10lb. at 22s.; super refined 
quality, 4lb, 22s., and slb, 33s. suitably packed for all 
climates. 

Eight and ten pound canisters forwarded by them, on 
receipt of Post-Office order, carriage free to any Town or 
Railroad Station connected by rail with London, and to 
any Port in Scotland or Ireland connected with London 
by steam or sailing vessels. 

*,* Tue TrRave SupPLizD. 

A Popular Treatise on “‘ Indigestion and Constipation,’’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive Organs 
without Medicine,’ by Du Barry and Co, forwarded by them, 
post free, on receipt of letter-stamps for 8d. People’s Copy ; 
or 2s. Court Copy. 





THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINe IN 
THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 

A Cure of a Desperate Seorbutic Eruption of long standing, 
Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th of 
February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer. 

Sir,—Having been wonderfally restored from a state of 
great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills 
and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to 
make my case known to you. For the last two years I was 
afflictéd with violent Scorbutic Eruption, which completely 
covered my chest, and other parts of my body, causing such 
violent pain, that I can in truth say, that for months I was 
not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge- 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, as 
also to those in Birmingham, without getting the least re- 
lief; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment, 
which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider 
myself as thoroughly cured: I can now sleep all the night 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely 
left me (Signed) RICHARD HAVELL. 

To Professor Holloway. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 
at} 1s. 1gd. 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 228s. and 33s. each. 
There is a very considerable saving in taking the larger 
sizes. 
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